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Tillie paid the difference 
with an extra cup of milk! 


ORE income over feed cost? Sure! And Tillie, a Larro test 
cow, helped prove it with new Larro SureMilk. 

A high producer even before she went on SureMilk, Tillie 
still scored substantial gains in milk production. And she dem- 
onstrated that just an extra cup per milking from her stepped- 
up flow... an extra 250 lbs. of milk per ton of feed . . . more 


SM-1-6 
than made up any small difference in cost for this high-per- $$ SPECIAL OFFER a 


formance feed. 


But that’s only one example of SureMilk’s ability to deliver 
more results per dollar. Not satisfied with a one-cow test, larrometer FREE 


Larro researchers checked more than 100,000 herd records, 


coast to coast. The result: SureMilk boosted production in -2 Here’s an easy way to pin-point feed 
, , : , requirements for any cow .. . avoid 
out of 3 cases — stepped it up in some instances as much as underfeeding or overfeeding . . . make 
‘ bie . »roper allowances for any part of the 
2000 lbs. per lactation. actation . . . keep an easy-to-make, 
Now that’s profit! One you'd like to see. But whether periodic check on all cows at all times 
5 . . and make the most profit from 

new SureMilk boosts your cow production by a teacup or a ton, your feeding. : 
‘ : It's the new Larrometer — avail- 
these tests show it costs less to produce a pound of milk with able now, FREE, from your Larro 

. SureFeed dealer. 
new, premium-quality Larro SureMilk. With this handy device, you dial 
Try SureMilk in your own herd and see for yourself the dif- basic information about each cow. 
‘ , . Then, the Larrometer shows immedi- 
ference it makes. See your Larro SureFeed dealer for the ately how much concentrate is needed 
; for the most profitable feeding. 

whole, profit-making story about new tasty texture Larro Get your FREE Larrometer from 
: your local Larro SureFeed dealer. 
SureMilk. Both you and your cows will be glad you did. ihe eames and oaibien elit ae 


General Mills, Larro Feed Division, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 








General Mills e Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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DODGE leads all tarm 
ick-ups on all 4 counts! 


y BIGGEST CAB 
Extra Room For 
@ nicest Extra Comfort 


V-8 HORSEPOWER- 


TO-WEIGHT RATIO... 
Greater Hauling Power 


€3 HIGHEST PAYLOAD CAPACITY 
For Bigger, More Profitable Hauls 


“ “ Ce . 
at 


4 ) GREATER VALUE 
Famous Dodge Dependability 
Priced Down With The Lowest 










Don’t buy a truck blindfolded . . . 


Check Dodge before you buy 
and get more truck per dollar! 


When you’re buying a new truck, take a good, long look at a 


Dodge. It pays, because Dodge makes a pick-up specially 
designed for farm work. 
















Prove it to yourself. Compare a Dodge with any other truck. 
Dodge gives you more hauling power, more comfort, more 
payload capacity. What’s more, Dodge also gives you— 


Greater gas economy. Exclusive Power-Dome V-8 design 
assures full power from regular gas, more miles per gallon. 


Shortest turning radius, for easier handling. 


Greater visibility. You see through the biggest of all wrap- 
around windshields. 


Easy loading. Low floor saves lifting effort. 


Add it up. You get more truck for your money in a Dodge! 
That’s why you owe it to yourself to see a Dodge—and drive 
it—before you decide. 





Let your Dodge pick-up double as a “Town Car”, too. Its 
Forward Look styling, smart interior, and driving ease make it 


GET YOUR DODGE DEALER'S DEAL an all-family vehicle the entire family will enjoy. 
BEFORE YOU DECIDE 







WITH THE ~~ 
DODGE TRUCKS .::i:.\00.> 
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FARMHAND RUNNING GEAR 


COVER PICTURE 
_A_ great cow and her three daughters are 








Tandem Trailer 


The other three individuals are daughters 
of Delight. ag peed yee tapenade Bay 
As a senior 4- she produced 916 
pounds fat. The other two daughters are 
younger cows, Unfortunately, as this is writ- 
ten, Lakefield Farms, Michigan, is being dis- 
May 18 and 19. The fine family will 
a new home. 


Cover photo by Fred Wetmore. 
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Washington 
Dairygrams j 


SENATE APPROVES NEW FARM BILL WHICH APPARENTLY HAS . 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. STILL MUST GO TO CONFER- 
ENCE TO IRON OUT DIFFERENCES WITH HOUSE VERSION. 
SENATE BILL APPROVES SOIL BANK WITHOUT PREPAY- 
MENTS THIS YEAR. FEED GRAIN SUPPORTS UP FROM 70 
TO 76 PER CENT OF PARITY. APPROVED TWO-PRICE PLAN 
FOR RICE AND EXPORT SALE OF COTTON STOCKS AT 
WORLD MARKET PRICE. 


LUNCH FUNDS WOULD BE BOOSTED TO $100 MILLION BY 
HOUSE-APPROVED BILL. PRESENT APPROPRIATION ABOUT 
$82 MILLION. 


MILK FLOW UP 2 BILLION POUNDS IN FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF 
1956 COMPARED TO SAME PERIOD LAST YEAR. APRIL 
PRODUCTION INCREASE NOT QUITE AS HIGH AS PREVI- 
OUS MONTHS, HOWEVER. TOTAL INCREASE TO DATE 
SLIGHTLY OVER 5 PER CENT. 





SCHOOL 








PRICE SUPPORT LOSSES OF NEARLY $800 MILLION INCLUDE 
HEAVY CHARGES TO DAIRY PRICE SUPPORT OPERATIONS. 
HOUSE COMMITTEE STATES ONLY $194.5 MILLION 
CHARGEABLE TO BASIC COMMODITIES BUT NEARLY HALF 
OF LOSSES WERE FOR "MANDATORY NONBASIC COMMODI- 
TIES WHICH INCLUDES PRINCIPALLY BUTTER AND MILK." 





RUMBLINGS OF DISCONTENT ARE BEING HEARD FROM QUARTERS 
WHICH PREVIOUSLY HAVE SUPPORTED PRESENT DAIRY 
PROGRAM. SENTIMENT GROWING TO TAKE A NEW PROGRAM 
IN FACE OF FAILURE OF PRESENT PROGRAM TO BRING 
PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY INTO BALANCE. NO STRONG 
ACTION EXPECTED AT THIS SESSION OF CONGRESS. 
WANT TO KEEP ISSUE BIPARTISAN AND OUT OF ELECTION 





CAMPAIGN. LOOK FOR MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS NEXT 
FALL AND EARLY WINTER. 
ee a 
In YOUR next issue! Rea 
A REVOLUTION ON OUR FARMS... In four — |Wiiipyg 02) 
short years the number of farms reporting milk p wteahereaatees 








cows dropped 20 per cent. Cows per farm are up 
18 per cent, while milk sold per farm has jumped 
39 per cent since 1949. 

PLANTS USE SIGN LANGUAGE .. . We don't al- 
ways have to test the soil to know which plant 
food elements are lacking. Here’s how to read ¥ 
the leaves of your crops. 

USE GOOD CLEAN OIL... It is the lifeblood of 

your tractor . . . How to select the proper oil | 

for your tractor at various work loads. 

MILK ORDERS NEED A “NEW LOOK"”?.. . 

Dairy farmers have been well-served by federal 

milk orders. Like all good tools, however, they 

have been misused in some areas. Results have 
been less than desirable say the authors. 

GRAZING OR GREEN FEEDING .. . Here's a bal- 
ance sheet with all of the arguments for and 
against hauling pasture to your cows. 


AND MANY MORE... 
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low cost fly control 
for dairy barns 
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One spraying of 


DIAZINON 


kills flies for 4-6 weeks 


TWO OR THREE RESIDUAL SPRAYS OF DIAZINON WILL 
CONTROL FLIES ALL SEASON in your dairy barns and other farm 
buildings. 

This is important to the contentment, welfare, and production of your 
herd, and to your profits, Many figures have been given, but agricul- 
tural experts estimate milk production losses due to flies at between 8 % 
and 20%. This is a costly loss for your pocketbook. 

DIAZINON, a product of Geigy research, is the most 
effective fly control chemical you can buy. Yet it is 
low in cost because of its long residual action. Since 
only 4-Ibs. of the 25% wettable powder in 25 gals. of 
water is required to treat the average size dairy barn, 
fly control protection with DIAZINON amounts to 
only a few cents per day. Combined with good sani- 
tation and management practices, DIAZINON pro- 
vides an excellent fly control program. DIAZINON 
knocks flies down fast and is effective against strains 
which have become resistant to other types of fly 
control chemicals. 


DIAZINON is relatively simple and safe to use. 
Simply cover all livestock feed and drinking foun- 
tains. Remove animals from building during spraying 
operation and keep them out for four hours. (Do not 
spray animals. ) 

Exhaustive tests have shown that proper residual 
applications in dairy barns do not result in milk con- 
tamination. DIAZINON is also preferred for control 
of flies in barns housing other livestock, and for mag- 
got control in manure pits. 





DIAZINON is available in wettable powder, emulsi- 
fiable solution and granular bait formulations. Ask 
your farm supply dealer the best method of 
DIAZINON fly control for your particular problem. 


ORIGINATORS OF DDT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 
89 Barclay Street + New York &8,N.Y. 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are open to the 
ex pression [ thei pinion on any 
tive, dest t 


readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 
subject 


whether radical or conserva- 


wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. 
responsibility for opinions expressed. 


They use our money 


It is time we dairymen woke up 
and prodded some of our so-called 
“leaders.” If the present ones won't 
“lead,” let’s get someone who will 

Some years ago I worked in a 
nearby city and was a member of 
i local union At one of their 
meetings this subject was brought 
forth: The men thought it unfair 
to wait for their pay until Wed- 
nesday when the pay period ended 
on Friday night. Their employers 
were accused of using the work- 
men’s money from Friday night 
until Wednesday, and the working- 
men thought they should be al- 
lowed interest during this time. 

How about we “stupid” farmers? 
The milk company gets our milk, 
processes it, sells it, collects for the 
sale of milk, and then after a few 
more days they send the farmers 
their checks 

On January 1, for example, I 
started a new month in selling 
milk. Most of the milk has been 
consumed at this date (January 30) 
and my “pay period” will end Jan- 
uary 31. My check will come to me 
February 19. So, for 50 days, and 
gradually a less time, the milk 
company uses my money. I'm cer- 
tain a little organization would 
remedy many of these problems 

To those of you who “balk” at 
organization—we are sometimes re- 
ferred to as “big businessmen.” 
Name one big business that is not 
organized. 

Let’s get “hep,” kick politics out 
of farming, and put ourselves on a 
reasonable paying basis. 

Illinois LeonaAgpD J. NYBERG 


“Continue to be critical” 


Mr. Peterson of Wisconsin ques- 
tions, in his April 25 “brickbat and 
bouquet” letter, that high herd av- 
erages can be attained and main- 
tained by artificial breeding. His 
experience has not been favorable, 
nor is he alone 

As long as there are bulls and 
bull studs, someone will think that 
in the selection of sires errors in 
judgment have been made (a 
healthy situation), and that they 
could have done a little better. 

The discussion of the relative 
importance of health, care and 
feeding, and inheritance is aca- 
demic. Everybody knows you can- 
not get 10,000 pounds of milk out 
of a cow whose giands will only 
let her produce 5,000 pounds of 
milk. Everybody knows, too, that, 
around and about, there are a lot 
of cows producing 5,000 pounds 
capable of economically producing 
10,000 pounds. 

To Mr. Peterson inheritance is 
of greater importance because that 
is where he thinks he is weak. To 
many other dairymen their bull 
stud is taking care of this prob- 
lem. And, to them good manage- 
ment, health, and the better care 
and feeding of their herds is their 
first concern and all they ever 
think of. This is 100 per cent im- 
portant to them 

Let’s continue to be critical. 
You've got to keep these sire se- 
lection boys worrying and sweat- 


ing. They have got to be steady 
and not swept off their feet by 
DSallyhoo, misleading advertising, 
uneconomical and selected high 
records, pressure, and “the mo- 
mentary clamor of the multitude.” 
But unless you keep them wor- 
rying and thinking, you will not get 
as good bulls. They have made mis- 
takes in the past. They expect to, 
and will, in the future. They are 
human. They should never get a 
good night's sleep. Could you if 
their responsibility was yours? 
New York Rosert B. Eaton 


What ! heard in Florida 


I have just returned from Filo- 
rida where I talked with many 
dairymen and also with two mem- 
bers of the suspended Florida 
Milk Commission. Although neith- 
er was a producer member, both 
talked freely and it was gratifying 
to hear the conclusions reached 
from their experiences. 

1. Average cost of production 
by area is used to determine the 
Class I price to producer. In the 
St. Petersburg area this is, rough- 
ly, $7 per hundred the year around 
for 4 per cent milk. 

2. Federal orders are not the 
answer because control is soon lost 
by producers to Washington bu- 
reaucracy. This was sweet music to 
my ears after years of such ex- 
perience in Cleveland. 

3. One member favored retail 
price fixing. The other said there 
was so much under-the-counter 
dealing that it was impractical. 

4. Member John M. Scott of 
Ganesville said that Georgia had a 
model state control law, patterned 
after Florida’s but correcting cer- 
tain mistakes that had shown up 
through the years. 

5. The member who asked that 
his name be withheld, said that the 
commission was extremely embar- 
rassed by a ‘certain producer-dis- 
tributor who hollered long and 
loud that he would sell milk for 
23 cents a quart if the law were 
abolished. He has now had about a 
year to do this very thing and he 
has not lowered his price one cent. 

Ohio J. M. BENSON 


Strike for fair price 


On April 16 the price of milk in 
Chicago stores increased 1 cent 
per quart. Less than two weeks 
later, on May 1, it was again in- 
creased % cent per quart. The 
last raise was accounted for in the 
newspapers, due to the drivers ob- 
taining an increase in salary. The 
drivers now earn a minimum of 
$100 per week plus commissions. 

The dairy employees get a raise 
every year and if they don’t they 
will go out on strike, the reason for 
this being that they are organized 
and the unions will see to it that 
they get their increase. How much 
of an increase does the farmer get 
every year? 

There are many farm organiza- 
tions, but what are they doing 
about it? It is quite obvious that 
the farmers should go on strike 
and make it a good long strike, 
and hold out for at least $5 per 
hundred pounds. 

I noticed several months back 
that one of the Farm Bureau writ- 
ers stated that a strike is not the 
way to get an increase in milk 
prices. However, I presume that 
he is receiving more money to- 
day than he did in the past sever- 
al years. In other words, he is not 
working for less money than dairy 
farmers. 

Summing it up, practically all 
union employees in the city re- 
ceive an increase of some kind 
every year, so why can’t the farm- 
er get the some treatment? I ven- 
ture to say that the dairy farmer 
will not get a fair price for his 
products unless he strikes. 


Lilinois G. J. Pace 


Wants a minimum wage 


Why should not all farm com- 
mddities be sold by the farmer at 
the farm level, either directly or 
through his cooperative, to deal- 
ers, processors, or speculators at 
prices which are equivalent to a 
minimum wage? 

My proposal is that a processor 
or dealer, or any other buyer of a 
farm commodity, pay to the farm- 
er, by law, a fair minimum price 
for such farm commodity as will 
yield to the farmer the equivalent 
of a dollar per hour minimum for 
his labor. 

How do we arrive at such 
equivalent? 

Most of the agricultural schools 
have made exhaustive studies in 
costs of farm production. In a 
study on milx production, Cornell 















































“Never turn on the barn cleaner when there’s a cow 
standing in the gutter.” 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


University has prepared an excel- 
lerit report which shows that for 
the month of October 1955 it cost 
the farmer $5.42 to produce a 
hundred pounds of milk at approxi- 
mate wage levels of 75 cents per 
hour. 

The prices developed could be 
realistic and practical. The prices 
developed should apply to a reason- 
ably efficient farmer, so that the 
marginal and submarginal farmers 
might only get 70 to 80 cents per 
hour, while the real efficient farm- 
ers earn $1.40 to $1.50 per hour. 
In this way, incompetence and in- 
efficiency would not be perpetuated. 

When a factory or business es- 
tablishment is shut down, workers 
there continue to receive their 
unemployment insurance benefits. 
So, the farmer, too, should have 
some stand-by insurance. 

Connecticut A.J. ROSENSTEIN 


Disputes “dollar dike” 


Knowing your interest in pro- 
grams to help dairy farmers, it is 
hard to understand how you could 
pass for publication the article 
headlined “St. Louis erects a dollar 
dike.” The title is totally mislead- 
ing, is not supported by the text, 
and the facts cited are greatly in 
error. 

The article states: “In St. Louis 
and many other federal order mar- 
kets, farmers have voted in ‘com- 
pensatory payments’ as a dike 
against market demoralizing, peri- 
odic flooding.” The facts are that 
compensatory payments were not 
put in the St. Louis order for this 
purpose, nor were they put in the 
order by St. Louis producers per se. 

The compensatory payments 
were inserted in the order to per- 
mit the orderly entry of milk from 
outside sources without needlessly 
imposing the regulation upon the 
plants supplying the milk. If plants 
not regularly associated with the 
market were totally regulated 
merely because they made occa- 
sional sales in St. Louis, most of 
them would refuse to deliver the 
milk. Whether such plants are lo- 
cated in Wisconsin, Missouri, Illi- 
nois, or anywhere else, has no bear- 
ing on the problem. 

It follows that if plants are per- 
mitted to ship milk into the mar- 
ket without being subject to full 
regulation, plants which regularly 
supply the market must have as- 
surance that they will not find 
themselves barred. from making 
sales by paying the full Class I 
price for milk used for fluid pur- 
poses. To take any other position 
is to argue against classified pric- 
ing and quality improvement. May- 
be the authors of the article are 
opposed to classified pricing, or do 
not understand it? 

The example cited under the 
heading “How ‘payments’ work” 
proves the point. For instance, if 
Wisconsin plants have milk to offer 
at $3.50, while the Class II price 
in St. Louis is $3.35, wouldn't it 
make just as much sense for St. 
Louis to fill its own bottles with 
its own Class II milk at $3.35 rath- 
er than to transport milk from 
Wisconsin at a cost of $3.50, plus 
handling charges, plus transporta- 
tion? 

The article also misstates the 
amount of the payment when it in- 
dicates that Wisconsin plants 
would be charged $1.15 per hun- 
dredweight as a compensatory pay- 
ment. This just isn’t true. In the 
first place, the compensatory pay- 
ment is calculated on the basis of 
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In many hundreds of communi- 
ties ‘this June, millions of food 
shoppers will be reminded that, 
“June’s Best Buys are Dairy 
Foods.” 


> > > 


June Dairy Month, without ques- 
tion, has. developed into the big- 
gest single food selling event of 
the year. 


* + * 


What's happened to bring this 
about? Hard work, mainly. The 
hard work of selling an idea! 


* o * 


It’s meant calling on dairies, food 
stores, creameries, restaurants, 
producer groups, everybody in 
the dairy industry, with reasons 
why it makes good business 
sense to support June Dairy 


Month. 
* RE = 


It’s meant creating and present- 
ing ideas for store selling, for 
community celebrations, enlisting 
the cooperation of newspapers, 
radio and TV stations. 


> * * 


It’s meant working hard at the 
job of getting more people to 
think about how to sell more 
dairy products, and more people 
to think about the need for buy- 
ing more dairy products. 


* * a 


Your American Dairy Association 
serves as national headquarters 
for June Dairy Month. 


2 > * 


Look about you and be proud 
this June. Be proud of the way 
dairy farmers, dairy processors, 
the Department of Agriculture 
and the food industry are work- 
ing together 


Be proud of the job made possi- 
ble by your American Dairy As- 
sociation investment of 2¢ per 
hundredweight of milk and %¢4 
per pound of butterfat mar- 
keted 


> 7 : 


It’s a job you can be proud of. 


Your Road fo Sales 


American Dairy 
Association 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, lilinois 





the difference between the Class I 
price and the Class II price only 
during months of heavy milk pro- 
duction. Milk does not move from 
Wisconsin at this time of the year, 
and the reason has nothing to do 
with federal orders. 

In the fall of the year, when 
milk is in short supply and when 
milk does move from Wisconsin, 
the compensatory payment is com- 
puted at the difference between 
the Class I price and the blend 
price which seldom exceeds 10 
cents at that time of the year. 
Furthermore, under either condi- 
tion, handlers are allowed to offset 
location differentials against com- 
pensatory payments. This practic- 
ally wipes out the payment. 

An analysis of the St. Louis 
market shows that the rate of the 
compensatory payments actually 
applied has averaged about 1 cent 
per hundredweight since the pro- 
vision was made effective. Is this 
a “dollar dike”? 

Furthermore, as stated in the ar- 
ticle, compensatory payments do 
not apply in St. Louis to milk 
originating at plants regulated by 
other federal milk market orders. 
This is because the other federal 
order markets insure the integrity 
of the classified price structure. 
Furthermore, the total exemption 
from compensatory payments for 
milk originating in other federal 
order markets insures that milk in 
St. Louis will be competitive with 
that from any other market. 

The article also indicates that 
there is something sinister about 
the allocation provisions of the St. 
Louis order. But, again, if St. 
Louis is short of milk, supplies 
shipped in receive the Class I utili- 
zation. If the market is not short, 
isn’t it rather elementary that the 
lower-cost St. Louis milk should be 
used for Class I purposes before 
milk costing more money is shipped 
in from distant sources? 

Under the St. Louis order, any 
milk plant, wherever located, can 
participate in the pool on the same 
basis as those now participating 
if they choose to do so and can find 
a buyer for their milk. Our record 
shows that approximately 10 new 
plants have entered the St. Louis 
pool since the present order was 
made effective. Two entered the 
market last year. 

We would agree that it is highly 
important for producers to under- 
stand the operation of federal milk 
marketing orders, the benefits and 
obligations. The article could well 
have served this purpose. Unfor- 
tunately, the headline, the intro- 
duction, and the example based 
upon fiction rather than fact, 
killed it. 

Missouri RUSSELL E. SPAULDING 
General Manager 
Sanitary Milk Producers 


Drs. Cook and Halvorsen, the 
authors of the milk pricing series, 
are veteran dairy marketing spe- 
cialists. A complete reading of the 
series will reveal that they are not 
opposed to classified pricing. Fur- 
ther, they know that without some 
device like compensatory payments, 
unregulated milk certainly is a 
threat to orderly marketing and 
the classified price system. 

The illustration used was a hypo- 
thetical example, chosen solely to 
demonstrate the operations of com- 
pensatory payments. 

Each article in the series is in- 
tended to illustrate a particular 
aspect of the federal order sys- 
tem. St. Louis was chosen to il- 
lustrate compensatory payments, 
although other markets might have 
better shown the restrictive effects. 
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Morton T-M Salt puts extra “gold” in your milk check 


Morton MINERALIZED 


Salt 


for more milk, husky ealf crop 


Oo a few extra hundredweights 
of milk per year will bring in 
=. ~ or y for about a ton of 

M Salt. Therefore, it is livestock 
Socsand that costs you practically 
nothing! 

College feeding trials conclusively 
prove the need for trace minerals in 
the rations of all livestock. Most 
farm lands are short of one or more 
of the essential trace minerals— 
cobalt, iodine, iron, copper, zinc 


So feed Morton 

TM t the year ‘round to guard 

against mineral deficienties . . . as- 

sure yourself of more milk, more 

meat, more wool and a higher return 
from each feed dollar. 

The cost of Morton Trace Min- 
eralized Salt over ordinary salt is 
less than 1¢ per animal per week. 
Feed it free choice, even if you feed 
a major mineral capeletine, You 
know they need it. They know how much. 


Always order Morton T-M Salt. It is the only kind you should use. 


Dae a J 


Less than %¢ more 


ws 


Less than Ve¢ more Less than 1¢ more Less than Y4¢ more 


MORTON 2eeumemties SALT 


At your feed dealer’s—bags or blocks, 





WE PAY YOU 54° 





PYRENONE* 


CONCENTRATE 


@1 pint makes 10 pints 
spray — 4 times stronger 
than most AA grade sprays 

® Kills flies on contact 

@ Eliminates oi! d g 
to cattle 
*Reg. T.M. F.M.C. 











Vow pony 12-08. ALOR 8 
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2-WAY FLY CONTROL 


 BANAFLY: 








DIAZINON** 


BAIT 


© 97% fly-kill in 4 hours — 
Goes 3 to 4 times further 
than older baits 

® Long-lasting bait kills 
maggots, too 

© Now approved for 
dairy barns 
*°Reg. T:M. Geigy 

Chem. Corp. 














When used alone, either insecticide is a re- 
markable fiy-killer, but used together they 
give the multiple benefits of 2-Way Control 
in farm build 
ings, in the pasture and at their feeding, rest- 


that attacks flies on livestock, 


ing or egg-laying sites. 


LOOK FOR THIS DISPLAY } 


The special Combination Package lets you 
demonstrate to yourself the superior: results 
of Banafly 2-Way Control. Buy at the regular 
price — try 2-Way Control on your farm — 
AND ASL WILL REPAY YOU $1.00! 


4 AMERICAN oClENT INES 90 Fei 


iS 


See your dealer or write — 
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vow DE LAVAL 


vm DULK COOLER 


NEW FEATURES THAT 
SAVE YOU LABOR! NEW FEATURES THAT 


SAVE YOU SPACE! 











Low height makes pouring ond 


cleaning easier. With every poil Shorter over-all length takes up 
you lift... every time you clean, less space in milk house... elimi- 
you'll be glad you chose nates need for expensive re- 







modeling to accommodate tank. 


De Laval. 
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THREE MODELS TO FIT 
YOUR NEEDS EXACTLY! 
Either 180- or 250-gal. capacities 
for every-day or every-other-day 
pickup. Other models available 
up to 1,000 gallons. 








Here is the first major advance in bulk coolers—the new 
De Laval! Easier to clean, pour into...less space consuming 
... it’s the result of study on hundreds of farms to get facts 
for designing the best bulk cooler that could be made! 





Exclusive features are only part of the De Laval Bulk Cooler 
story... for it also gives you completely dependable bulk 
milk cooling day in and day out for years .. . dependability 
built-in by the greatest name in dairying! 


Get all the details... mail coupon today! 








THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. '4-F, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me illustrated literature and 
specifications on all 3 types of De Laval Bulk Coolers. 
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Town 





RFD. State. 





1 milk__.___cows. 1 use milker. 














+ OE LAVAL PACIFIC CO. 201 E. MillDrae Ave., Miltorae, Callt, 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Louis hearing 
the basic thinking on 
among other reasons 


average charge per hundred 
t actually applied does 

the restrictive effect o 
he vision. The authors 
tend many potential 
of milk are never made because 
the expected cost is prohibitive. 
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Losing our touch 


“Are we losing our touch as cow- 
men?” I heartily agree with Mel- 
vin Scholl that we are rapidly do- 
ing just that (March .10). We are 
living in an era when everything 
must be done the “easy way.” 

Today the trend is toward self- 
feeding. Why? The easy way! It 
takes away the “drudgery” of this 
interesting job of feeding dairy 
cows for top production. And pro- 
duction is just another way of say- 
ing “dollars in the pocket.” 

Today we hear much about pen 
barns, pro and con. Yes, I must 
be old-fashioned as I know nothing 
about the running of cows loose 
in an open barn. As Mr. Scholl 
relates, you've got to get acquaint- 
ed with your cows, know each as 
an individual, to put the most milk 
in the pail. 

High producers, not the boarders, 
are your profitable cows. If you 
must have numbers, keep a few 
beeves along with your dairy herd. 
They will show you more money in 
the pocket than 50 “boarders.” 

While writing, allow me to com- 
pliment Hoard’s on a _ well-organ- 
ized, informative magazine. Please 
keep up the good work. May it 
be kept as is, with not too much 
in color. Do keep the reading mat- 
ter of an article “well-bunched” so 
the reader will not have to hunt 
for single columns to the very last 
page. Thanks! 

Wisconsin Lewis S. WRIGHT 


Dislikes trench silo 


In your April 10 magazine, I 
read about the trench silo built on 
the Sidney Quinby farm in New 
York at a cost of $3 per ton ca- 
pacity. The first question I want 
to ask is why do you mislead 
farmers with such information? 

I constructed a trench silo 100 
feet long and cemented only the 
bottom. 

I am very dissatisfied with my 
silo for several reasons. 

How will I fill it and pack si- 
lage at different times? For ex- 
ample, I have ensilage in it now 
and want to put in 4 acres of rye 
and later 3 or 4 acres of clover 
and late this summer fill with corn 
for the winter. 

I hire my silo filled. The har- 
vester doesn’t work too well; it 
takes a week to put in 14 loads. 
How do I keep silage good this 
long in hot weather? After I get 
the silo fully can I refill it success- 
fully if I have more corn? In your 
article you spoke of covering with 
sawdust and roofing felt, but you 
didn’t have the cost of covering 
2,000 square feet of ensilage, count- 
ing time and material. 

Even with the cement bottom I 
had some spoilage on the bottom. 

I know some farmers who put 
money into trench silos, but did 
this big, wonderful idea help solve 
the money problem? No, they had 
to quit farming anyway. Why do 
bankers and county agents recom- 
mend this trench silo idea to strug- 
gling farmers? Pennsylvania State 
University says there's at least 10 
per cent spoilage. Could a farmer 
stand 10 per cent spoilage in his 
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milk or possibly more and sell it 
for $3.50 or $4 per hundredweight? 
Could he stand 10 per cent spoil- 
age in his grain, hay, or livestock? 

Do the bankers: and county 
agents recommend keeping a poor 
cow? No, but they recommend 
putting money in a hole in the 
ground and calling it a silo! My 
idea as to how a trench silo origi- 
nated is that somebody thought up 
the idea who was a good salesman 
but no farmer.. Look the country 
over, man, do you see farmers 
making money with these silos, or 
are they just using them? 

In your article you wrote, “How- 
ever, do not build the trench silo 
where it will mar the appearance 
of your farmstead.” No, I guess 
not—if you've got a neighbor you 
don’t like, go dig it on his farm- 
stead some night. 

Pennsylvania W. E. CasBoHM 


“Knuckle-heads” 


Has anyone seen a Hoard’s 
Dairyman in recent years in which 
some knuckle-head of a dairyman 
hasn't fired a blunderbus at oleo? 
(Pardon, if it is a bad word.) Just 
how many of you knuckle-heads 
have stopped to think you might 
be paying the oleo boys a lot to 
enable them to sell cheap oleo? 

What, may I ask, is the main 
product, or by-product, whichever 
way you choose to look at it, of 
the oleo industry? Soybean, cotton- 
seed, and linseed meal. 

Who, may I ask, buys these prod- 
ucts by the tons? It is you 
knuckle-headed dairymen. If the 
dairymen and livestock feeders 
would get back to feeding corn, 
barley, oats, silage and legume 
hay, they would get good produc- 
tion and the oleo boys would not 
be able to peddle their products at 
their present prices. 

I am a knuckle-headed dairyman 
myself 

Kentucky R, T. 


Too dumb to farm 


I read the article “How much 
milk per man?” which C. R. Hog- 
lund had in the February 25 issue. 
He has a good name but it ought 
to be Hogland, when he stated 200,- 
000 pounds of milk per man. Any- 
one who thinks like that is a 
greedy, hoggish man. 

That is, and has been, the trou- 
ble with all white men. That is 
why we have a surplus. 

We will get in more and more 
trouble so long as we have too much 
government and too many big 
men. The big men want it all, and 
they like to get it from the labor- 
er or the little man. 

I, myself, wish our government 
would pass a law that no man and 
wife could own over 80 or 100 
acres and they had to live on it. 
Any man too dumb to make a good 
living on 80 acres is too dumb to 
farm. 

And no farm should be allowed 
to be bought for an investment. 
Any man who buys land for an in- 
vestment doesn’t need it. 

Indiana Currorp C, Davis 


Try domestic parity 


We were very pleased to read 
your stand on domestic parity in 
your editorial in the April 25 issue. 
I agree that the press and con- 
gressmen should encourage farm- 
ers to try it. 

Minnesota Mrs. Froyp WALpo 
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Greyble McFarland of 
Guy McFarland & Sons, 
Indianapolis, 

says. 






“DE LAVAL IS A 


DEPENDABLE, 
EFFICIENT PARTNER...” 


Started in 1926 with six female calves . . . the McForland farm today 
has over 400 Guernseys . . . is one of the netion’s wutstanding dairy 
operations. 









Mr. McFarland writes: “Throughout the years De Laval has been a 
constant, dependable and efficient partner in all of our operations. 
Even prior to the installation of our first milking machine, the De Laval 
Hand Separator made it possible to furnish premium sweet cream to 
Indianapolis candy kitchens. In our processing operation, first were 
the power separators and clarifiers, and now, the advanced series 390 
Tri-Process De Laval. 


“It was natural for us to ask De Laval to design and install our Combine 
Milker-Bulk Tank operation in the new production unit last year. 


“From time to time we have given silent thanks for the De Laval helpers 
that aid in all of our milk production and processing operations. 
Without them, our dairy could not economically survive, without them, 
the pleasure of work would decline to drudgery. So, after all these 
years, and especially since January 6, 1956, when we opened our new 
milking unit, we want to extend our thanks to De Laval for their con- 
tinuing contributions to our advanced and progressing dairy.” 


Get all the details on De Laval Combine Milkers .. . mail 
coupon today. 
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2 THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. 14-F " 

. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. o 
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A Without obligation, send me proof that a De Layal Combine . 

Milker can cut my production costs, increase my milk profits . 

DE LAVAI 1 prefer (1) Separate milking room [1] Dairy barn installation + 
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More grow-power per bale 


...A NATURAL RESULT SS Sea 
OF MASSEY - HARRIS | 


LEAF-GUARD DESIGN 
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Proved knotter ties under 
compression. Triple cord 
dist . . . accurate, positive. 


SS 
a ar) 


Enclosed gear drives run in Needles pass through 
olf bath. Dust, dirt sealed er — not the hay. ee tae 
ovt. Heavy ball bearings. 





motion, less wear—smoother. 


into the bale chamber where every stroke 
of the plunger captures a high leaf count 
to give you better quality hay. 

And leaf-guard design ties under com- 
pression. Babies the leaves but bales ‘em 
tight to take a lot of handling from field 
to storage. Ties with perfect timing and 
accuracy to turn out uniform 14 x 18 x 37 
inch bales hour after hour. 


ORE protein-rich leaves in every bale . . . 
more grow-power in every slice — be- 
cause Massey-Harris /eaf-guard design pro- 
tects the leaves every step of the way. 
Leaf-guard design starts at the small-diam- 
eter pick-up that lifts the windrow a short- 
er distance. It continues up the undershot 
elevator . . . through the enclosed cross con- 
veyor with its gentie tumbling action . . . on 


4 Ask your Massey-Harris dealer to demonstrate these 
4 
y 





big-copacity, leaf-guard balers on your farm. See how they 
put new grow-power into every bale, how they 
aie — save more protein-rich leaves. For folder 
: write: Massey-Harris, 
Dept. F-228, Racine, Wis. 





no. 1 
ENGINE-ORIVEN BALER 
Powered by a 25-hp air- 
cooled engine, the Ne. 1 
Baier turns ovt up te 2000 
boles a day depending on 

meistur> content. 


NO. 1 PTO BALER 
Custom boler capacity at 


flywheel maintains correct 
mos delivery for uniform 
es. 


lg ee “Massev-Harris 


TRACTORS © COMBINES ¢@ BALERS © CORN PICKERS © IMPLEMENTS 


FOR BETTER FARMING JOIN YOUR LOCAL SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT 














DAIRY DIGEST 


W. A. WENTWORTH RETIRES 


A widely known and veteran 
dairy leader, W. A. Wentworth, 
retired recently as director of in- 
dustry relations for The Borden 
Company. Born in New Hamp- 
shire and raised in Iowa, Mr. 
Wentworth graduated from Iowa 
State in 1910, did graduate work at 
Michigan State, and then managed 
registered dairy herds in Iowa for 
six years. 

Following a tour of duty as 
county agricultural agent, he be- 
came secretary of the Iowa Dairy 
Council, the Iowa Milk Distribu- 
tors Association, and the Iowa 
Creameries Association. In 1923, 
he moved to Ohio to become sec- 
retary of the Ohio Dairy Products 
Association, where he remained un- 
til 1929 when he joined The Bor- 
den Company. 

During his years of service on 
the national scene, Mr. Wentworth 
has been secretary, treasurer, vice- 
chairman, and chairman of the 
Dairy Industry Committee. He has 
been a director and member of the 
executive committee of the National 
Dairy Council since 1937, serving 
as chairman of the committee from 
1950 through 1953. 

He has been president of the 
Dairy Products Improvement In- 
stitute since 1947. Currently he 
is president of the International 
Dairy Show. 





NEW YORK PRICE $3.55 


A uniform price of $3.55 per 
hundredweight was paid for April 
milk deliveries to 393 approved 
plants in the New York metro- 
politan area. The price for March 
was $3.68 per hundredweight and 
in April 1955, it was $3.57 per 
hundredweight. 

The producer butterfat differen- 
tial for April was announced at 
5.8 cents for each tenth of a 
pound of fat above or below the 
standard 3.5 per cent test. 

April milk production and fluid 
consumption set new records for 
the month. Production was up 
almost 4 per cent from a year ago 
and markefing area consumption 
increased by slightly more than 
4 per cent. : 

Payment of the uniform price 
of $3.55 per hundredweight was 
made for milk testing 3.5 per cent 
butterfat which was delivered to 
plants 201 to 210 miles from New 
York City. 


CHICAGO PRICE UP 11 CENTS 


Dairy farmers who shipped milk 
to the Chicago market during 
April received prices 11 cents 
higher than during March. 

Two prices were oaid farmers 
for April milk. The base price 
was $3.64. The excess price was 
$3.24. These prices were for 100 
pounds of milk, tcsting 3.5 per 
cent butterfat delivered to the 
70-mile zone. 

Harry Edwards, director of 
marketing for Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation, said that the Aprii prices 
are 23 cents above April 1955. 

The cause of the increase was 
the higher prices paid by dealers 
for milk used for bottling and 
similar purposes. This price was 
increased by 46 cents on April 16 
as the result of bargaining by 
Pure Milk Association. 

Prices on the Chicago market 
will be helped later in the season 
by the increase in the support 
prices for manufactured milk, Ed- 
wards said. 








HOARDS HAIRYMAN a 


GUERNSEY 
right is creamery; 


He deals direct 


New Mexico dairyman markets 30 per 
cent more milk than he did a year 
ago, thanks to his retail operation. 


by Robert Stearns 


milk, Mr. Allen. But I just can’t af- 

ford those big monthly milk bills. I'd 
rather get my milk at the store for now, 
and pay as I go.” 

That’s the type of answer that T. W. 
Allen, dairyman of Las Cruces, N. M. often 
received when he was out knocking on doors, 
handing out free bottles of Allen Acres milk, 
and soliciting housewives for his home deliv- 
ery route not long ago. 

Allen Acres milk was being offered at 
some of the local stores, but other brands 
were, too, and Allen knew he wasn’t getting 
as much of the “go-to-the-store” business as 
he’d like for his milk. He also knew that 
his newly-established herd was experiencing 
an upsurge in young heifers, pointing toward 
a large increase in milk output for which 
he’d have to find a market soon. 


Re siti I'd like to have you deliver our 


Then on a 1953 trip to California, the 
New Mexico dairyman picked up an idea 
that paid off. He noted for the first time, 


that phenomenal new retail operation in the 
Los Angeles area—the drive-through dairy 
store, where cases of milk are loaded into 
customers’ cars which at peak hours are 
often lined up for blocks. “Maybe that’s my 
answer for increased business,” Allen said to 
himself, “I'll open up a store for my milk, 
too.” 


Markets 30 per cent more... 


And he did—a spanking modern building 
on a well-traveled street in his home town 


HERD heads for milking parlor. 
2 men bottle 800 gallons daily. 





At PLEASING TO THE EYE is the interior of the drive-in store. Three over-head doors 


of Las Cruces. With his store, he markets 
30 per cent more milk than he did a year 
ago. Thanks to his retail operation, he’s 
receiving a good deal more than the “less- 
than-half-of-the-consumer - milk - dollar’ that 
the average United States milk producer 
gets. And right now, he’s working on a new 
“profit-maker” idea marketing his culled 
cows as take-home barbecued beef through 
his store outlet. 

“There’s an organic connection between a 
dairy farm and a retail store to market 
surplus milk and beef,” Allen says. He feels 
that many more dairymen could take advan- 
tage of such a set-up, open their own stores, 
and cut in on that sizeable wedge of the 
consumer milk dollar that now goes to the 
middleman. 

A retail store is an effective “backstop” 
for a home delivery route, Allen points out. 
If a housewife is wary of becoming involved 
with big monthly delivery bills, she can al- 
ways go to Allen’s drive-in for regular small 
pickups—and she does. 

Also, as dairymen know, route customers 
are prone to underestimate the amount of 
milk they need, when ordering delivery. 
Often route customers have to go out and 
get extra bottles to fill up the refrigerator, 
especially on weekends. With his store, Allen 
feels he is salvaging a good part of these 
extra purchases by his customers, which 
heretofore were largely lost. 

The drive-in helps build the home delivery 
route, too. Folks who stop by and pick up 


a 


NIGHT VIEW of Allen Acres drive-in. Stays open until 10 p. m. daily. 


make up the entire front. Dairyman T. W. Allen is shown waiting on a customer. 


y with his customers 
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samples of Allen Acres milk at the store 
often decide to have it delivered. 

Dr. Ted W. Allen is a city man turned 
farmer. Schooled as a chemist, and formerly 
a college professor at Oklahoma A. & M., 
he moved to southern New Mexico 10 years 
ago to try his hand at dairying. Today his 
purebred Guernsey herd totals 150 head. 

As befits the president of his _ local 
D.H.LA., Allen has a high-producing herd. 
His cows average slightly more than 400 
pounds of butterfat and nearly 10,000 pounds 
of milk annually. The herd has turned out 
one national production leader, four national 
class leaders, and many state champions. 

Allen takes his milk all the way from 
cow to creamery to customer. His 70-acre 
farm is a compact unit, laid out with an eye 
to efficiency. Buildings include a milking 
parlor with three stanchions and three lev- 
els, where one man can milk 20 head an 
hour; and a modern creamery, where two 
men can pasteurize and bottle 800 gallons a 
day. Ray Koger, herdsman, and three em 
ployees handle the herd and all milking and 
bottling. 

Allen’s home delivery service 
two routes operated by one truck, a driver, 
and a helper. The Allen Acres truck service 
can deliver up to 200 quarts an hour three 
times a week. Delivery begins at 2 a.m. and 
is usually over by 8 a.m. Last month's 
delivery topped 20,000 quarts on the retail 
routes. Allen provides an incentive system 
for his routeman, to (Turn to page 


consists of 


609) 
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Farm Flashes....- 


Seasonal reminders research notes for the dairyman 


AVOID HAY 
MOW FIRES 


The biggest cause of fires in barns is put- 
ting up hay not properly cured. 

University of Illinois engineers warn 
farmers to be especially cautious that hay 
be from 16 to 20 per cent moisture content 
before put into the mow. 

Your hay is dry enough to store when it 
almost feels brittle as you handle it, unless 





you have facilities for mow drying. Then the 
moisture can be 35 to 40 per cent. 

The second big cause of spontaneous com- 
bustion in stored hay comes from rain leak- 
ing through holes in the barn roof. 


Heating in hay starts from action of bac- 


teria working on the plants. Bacteria need 
at least 16 per cent moisture to live. If the 
moisture in your hay is lower than that 
when you store it, the bacteria can’t live 
and will not cause heating. 

To check for heating hay, you can make 
your own probe out of lengths of pipe. Push 
the pipe probe down into the interior of the 
hay, and drop a thermometer, which regis- 
ters at least 225 degrees, down the pipe on 
a string. 

If the temperature of the hay is 190 de- 
grees or higher, it is time to move the hay 
out before you lose your barn. When hay 
gets that hot, it generally keeps right on 
heating until it hits 400 degrees or more 
and breaks into flame. 

When you remove hot hay from a barn, be 
sure to get it far away from any buildings. 
You can count the crop lost, but it is better 
to lose a crop than to lose a barn. 


STEWART’S DISEASE 
THREATENS CORN 


A plant pathologist with the Illinois Natu- 
ral History Survey predicts that Stewart’s 
disease, bacterial wilt of corn, probably will 
occur over the entire state of Illinois this 
year and be destructive further north than 
in 1956. 

The forecast is based on the close rela- 
tionship that appears to exist between the 
amount of disease which is expected to de- 
velop during the coming summer and the 
temperature of the winter just past. Two 
principal types of damage to corn are pro- 
duced by Stewart's disease. They consist of 
an early-season wilt and death of plants, 
especially in sweet corn, and a late- season 
leaf blight which may be severe enough to 
cause premature death of plants. 

The bacteria that cause Stewart’s disease 
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are carried in the bodies of adult corn flea 
beetles. Research conducted indicates that 
dieldrin is very effective in controlling the 
beetle. It is recommended that, in areas 
where the beetles are constantly a problem, 
1% to 14% pounds of actual dieldrin be used 
per acre. It should be worked into the upper 
few inches of soil just before or after corn 
is planted. 

Where soil treatment is not made, some 
protection will be gained by an application 
of % of a pound of dieldrin or 114 pounds 
of DDT banded over the corn rows as a 
foliage spray when the beetles first appear 
on the young corn plants. Additional treat- 
ments may be necessary if the beetles persist. 

The most severe damage from the wilt 
phase of Stewart’s disease usually occurs in 
the earliest planted corn. By avoiding un- 
warranted early planting of sweet corn and 
working dieldrin into the soil, growers will 
exercise two important control measures to 
help prevent loss from Stewart's disease. 


DIET FOR 
YOUNG PUPPIES 


An Illinois veterinarian suggests the fol- 
lowing diet for dogs up to 4 months old: 
¥% to 1 cup of cooked or baby-type cereal 
and the same amount of milk each morning, 
noon, and evening; about 1 teaspoon of cod- 
liver oil in the morning in winter if the pup 
is kept indoors; 2 to 3 tablespoons of cooked 
hamburger or liver at noon; 2 tablespoons 
of cooked vegetable and 1 boiled egg in the 
evening; and % to 1 cup of milk in late 
evening. 

When the dog is about 4 months old, you 
may switch to a commercial dog food. Pup- 
pies usually prefer a moist canned food 
rather than the dry type. You can cut feed- 
ings to 3 a day at 4 months of age, to 2 
feedings a day at 6 months to 1 year, and 
to 1 feeding daily after 1 year. Amounts 
of feed depend on the size of the dog and 
the exercise he gets. 


HOW TO 
CONTROL CHIGGERS 


Even though chiggers are so small they 
can barely be seen with the naked eye, they 
can make life plenty uncomfortable for you. 
This small red pest makes quite a nuisance 
of itself in many areas of the country during 
the hot summer months. 

Chiggers are not adult insects at all, but 
are the larvae form of certain mites. Their 
favorite places of attacking are around the 
tops of shoes or socks or around the waist- 
line where the belt is tight: The pest at- 
taches itself to the skin, causing red welts. 

One way to cut chances of discomfort is 
to take frequent shower baths and use plenty 
of soap. This should be done especially after 
being in an infested area. When the red 
welts appear, there is little you can do ex- 
cept live it out. 

To eliminate chiggers in some infested 
areas, a 5 per cent chlordane dust can be 
used. It takes about 20 to 25 pounds per 
acre, or about 10 ounces per 1,000 square 
feet. If you have chiggers on your lawn, 
you can control them by buying chlordane 
dust; it will also help to control grubs and 
ants on the same area. 
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TRACTOR CAN RUN 
MILKING MACHINE 


In case of electric power failure, it is pos- 
sible to use your tractor to operate the 
milking machine. 

A tractor intake manifold develops a vac- 
uum of 18 to 22 inches. Since only 10 to 16 
inches of vacuum is necessary to operate a 
milking machine, your tractor can solve the 
problem of a power failure at milking time. 

To equip a tractor for emergency milking, 
a Rutgers University engineer suggests: 

Drill a hole in the intake manifold and 
thread it for one-eighth or one-fourth inch 
pipe fitting which has been welded or sold- 
ered to a garden hose connection. Leave the 
original vacuum tank in the milker line be- 
cause it helps maintain constant vacuum. 

Be sure to keep the relief valve in the 
milker system operating, since a tractor will 
produce a higher vacuum than the milker 
requires. It may be necessary to keep a close 
check on the vacuum gauge and the rate of 
pulsation while the milker is being operated 
and adjust tractor speed accordingly. Slow 
engine speeds give the greatest vacuum. 

The stall cocks should be opened grad- 
ually because a sudden change in the line 
vacuum may stall the engine. To avoid foul- 
ing the tractor engine by continued slow 
operation, keep the radiator temperature at 
near boiling and run the engine at higher 
speeds for a short time after milking. 


MOWERS KILL 
MANY PHEASANTS 
An Ohio State University conservationist 


says mowing machines kill or maim 6 of each 
10 pheasants nesting in hay fields. Since 


most hen pheasants make their nests in hay 
fields, the cutter bar is the biggest obstacle 
to increased pheasant production. 

Farmers who prefer to harvest pheasants 
with shotguns rather than mowing machines 





should use a flushing bar. It saves hens and 
boosts pheasant production, by frightening 
them off the nests before they are caught 
in mowers. 

Field studies have shown that flushing 
bars reduce pheasant losses one-half. While 
mowers may destroy the nest, if the hen is 
not injured she usually will build a new 
nest in a safer place and rear a brood. 

A flushing bar is a simple device that is 
easy to make and use (see Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, page 489 of May 10 issue). 
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Cool barn 


with windows and fan 


These Californians regulate temperature with vari- 
ous systems of windows and fans. The type used 
depends on environment and type of barn structure. 


by Dick Elmore 


INCE high temperatures are a problem 
in California, dairymen have devised 
various methods by which they can reg- 

ulate temperature through use of windows. 

A series of lightweight windows covered 
with glass-screen are used by Wallace Lind- 
skoog. The combination of a rope, 2 small 
pulleys, 2 eyes, and 1 screw make it possible 
to open and close the windows easily. 

The window frame is fastened to the win- 
dow casing at the top by 2 hinges. In the 
bottom of the window frame are 2 eye 
screws. A lightweight rope or heavy cord is 
fastened to the eyes. This rope passes up- 
ward through 2 pulleys on a ceiling beam. 

Fastenings are so spaced that when the 
window is closed the rope or cord pulls into 
a snug position from eye screws to pulleys, 
and between pulleys. 

To open the window, the rope extending 
across the top between the 2 pulleys is 
grasped and pulled down. This raises the 
window. When the window is in horizontal 
position, the rope is swung around under it 
and hooked into a heok on the lower part 
of the window's frame. Thus, the rope holds 
the window into a locked open position. To 
close the window, the rope is unhooked and 
the rope is allowed to go back into position 
that it assumes when window is closed. 


Air circulator cools barn .. . 


Dick Hart and Olney Kendall take advan- 
tage of electric power to cool their barns. 
Kendall has a large, ‘30-inch blower fan 
mounted 3 feet above the barn floor at one 
end of the barn pointed toward a doorway 
at the other end. A 1/3 horsepower motor 
causes the fan to send air through the barn, 
which vaporizes water on the cows and barn 
floor, thus giving a cooling effect. The wet 
floors are due to washing the animals in 
the barn. Kendall reports the fan lowers 


temperature from 10 to 15 degrees. 

Since Hart does not wash his cows in the 
barn, he has no trouble with excessive mois- 
ture. In one end of the barn, just under the 





ROW OF WINDOWS on two sides of Alfred 
Crawford’s dairy barn provides good ventilation. 
They are held securely to ceiling when open. 





ceiling, he mounted a squirrel type air cir- 
culation unit, powered by a 1/3 horsepower 
electric motor, capable of putting out 4,500 
BTU’s. The unit is mounted on a framework 
of two 3x4’s hung by chains from the ceil- 
ing and a cross frame of 2x6’s. This cooler 
gives off moist air which cools the barn. 


Windows for air and sunlight... 


Alfred Crawford has a row of windows 
along 2 sides of his dairy barn. Window 
coverings, made of tongue and groove, pro- 
vide a solid cover. It sets on the inside of 
each window frame and is hinged at the top 
of the window. 

To open the windows, the cover is lifted 
and pushed upward. Two spring latches on 
a ceiling board catch, holding the covering 
up from the window opening. To close, the 
cover is lowered after pushing up on it to 
release the catches. Thus, they are out of 
the way. There is no sliding, no sticking, or 
flopping of unsecured covers. 

In the Pete Hawkins barn, a sliding glass 
paneled window is located on the north side. 
It can be opened 1 inch or 30 inches, as 
weather dictates. 

On the south side of the barn is a series 
of windows 6 feet long, 2 feet high, covered 
with glass-screen. Each unit can be removed 
during the summer in order to take full ad- 
vantage of the prevailing south breezes. They 
are nearly always kept in place during win- 
ter months, except on bright, sunshiny days, 
when they are removed. If it is cold at milk- 
ing time, they can be put back quickly. 

Frank Peters prefers his system in which a 
series of steel sashed windows are located on 
both sides of his barn. Half of each window 
is arranged so it can be opened at any angle 
to control breezes. During hot weather they 
are used to cool the barn, while during win- 
ter they are closed to give added warmth. 

Any one of many systems can be used; 
the one to choose depends on environment 
and structural conditions. THE END 
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WINDOW RAISING and closing is an easy 
matter on the Wallace Lindskoog dairy using 
a lightweight rope and a system of pulleys. 
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ELECTRIC FAN powered by 1/3-horsepower 
motor lowers the temperature from 10 to 15 


degrees in the .Olmey Kendall dairy barn. 


ryt _ HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
AIR COOLER gives off moist air which cools 
the barn owned by Dick Hart. The result 
is better environment for animals and man 





REMOVABLE glass-screen windows aid venti- 


lation on the Pete Hawkins dairy. They can be 


opened 1 or 30 inches, depending on, weather. 


STEEL-SASHED windows are preferred , by 
Frank Peters. Opened vertically, they can be 
adjusted at any angle for good ventilation. 
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For better pastures - kill weeds and brush 





It is possible to double carrying capacity of permanent pastures 
by using chemicals to get rid of weeds, brush, and small trees. 


by E. P. Syluester 


ture to grow up into a mess of weeds 
and brush. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of this so-called pasture in 


| & DOESN'T take long for permanent pas- 


the country today. Most of it doesn’t pro- 
duce enough to pay the taxes. 

How do we clean up this tangle of growth 
and make the land a profitable working part 
of the farm? In most cases, we would com- 
bine the use of a mower, a brush-bar at- 
tachment on the mower, or a “brush cutter,” 


with repeated chemical applications. 

But let us look at some specific problems. 
After all, they may vary all the way from 
ragweed to husky young hickory trees. 

If the land can be clean cultivated, it will 
not be too difficult to solve our problem. 
Plants such as gooseberry, hazel brush, buck- 
brush, bramble, and sumac can be put into 
clean-cultivated crops for one or two years 
in succession. The area can then be re- 
seeded to more desirable grasses and legumes. 
This method will control brush effectively. 

We might as well face up to realities, 
however. This weed-and-brush land is usually 
in fields which either cannot or should not 
be plowed. Our job here is to keep the grass 
and legume vegetation and yet get rid of 
the weeds and brush. After they are elim- 
inated we have plenty of time to add lime, 
fertilizer, and renovate with more desirable 
legume and grass seeds. 

If annual weeds are the only problem, one 
or two mowings or sprayings throughout the 
season may be sufficient to- prevent seed 
production. Following this program for two 
or three years in succession will find the 
majority of the weed seeds depleted from the 
soil. Existing grasses can then offer good 
competition to the remaining seedlings. 


One pound of 2,4-D per acre... 

Where these annual weeds are in a pasture 
which is primarily grass, we should use 
2,4-D as a spray. The preferred rate of 2,4-D 
is one pound per acre when the weeds are 
young and in an active growing condition. 
If practiced for one or two years in succes- 
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sion, such an application offers a quick and 
feasible method of control for most broad- 
leaved weeds. 

Although 2,4-D is not poisonous to live- 
stock, it is preferred to keep animals out of 
sprayed areas until the weeds are completely 
dead. Keep animals out of sprayed areas by 
means of an electric fence dividing the pas- 
ture. After a week or so, put the animals 
into the sprayed area while the other por- 
tion is being sprayed. The presence of such 
potent poisonous plants as pokeweed, black 
nightshade, wild perennial groundcherries, 
whorled milkweed, two-leaf germinating 
cockleburs, etc., make precautions desirable. 

Where we have a lot of white Dutch, La- 
dino, or alsike clover present, we may limit 
our program to mowing which will not hurt 
the legumes. Occasionally, of course, there 
may be a patch of perennial weeds such as 
Canadian thistle, bindweed, or perennial sow 
thistle. Here we may use spot or area spray- 
ing and sacrifice the legumes in these areas. 
They can be reseeded later, or they may 
volunteer after the perennial noxious weeds 
have been eliminated. 

Now let’s make it a little more difficult 
and assume that we have small brush in the 
pasture. If it is nothing more than hazel 
brush, buckbrush, or brambles, we can use a 
brush-bar attachment on the mower. This 
merely consists of a shorter, stouter sickle 
bar and sickle; heavy guards; and heavy 
sickle sections. We can mow the brush as 
closely as possible so that the stumps will 
not interfere with subsequent grazing. Clip- 
pings, if many, should be raked up and re- 
moved from the area. 

Anyone who has mowed brush knows that 
one mowing is not going to kill the brush. 
Young sprouts will appear and these can be 
mowed repeatedly, using a regular mower, 
since they are young and tender. They 
should be cut before they attain a height of 
approximately a foot to 15 inches. 


Spray at 12 to 15 inches .. . 

Perhaps a better method would be to spray 
the regrowth when it is approximately a foot 
to 15 inches high. For such spraying, if you 


are using a four-pound 2,4-D material, we 
would recommend one quart of 2,4-D per 
acre. This means that you will use approxi- 
mately one pound per acre of active killing 
ingredient. Spraying should be repeated 
whenever the regrowth is approximately one 
foot to 15 inches high. 

Another useful tool in clearing small brush 
infested areas is the regular brush cutter 
adapted for this specific purpose. These 
brush cutters are consistently being built 
much stronger and heavier than the cutters 
for cornstalks used by many farmers. 

The advantage of the brush cutting*ma- 
chine is that it leaves the brush shredded 
to such an extent that removal from the area 
is unnecessary. The brush merely rots away 
and adds humus material to the area. 

If you use foilage sprays for the regrowth, 
we would add one-quarter of a pound of a 
“good wetting” (detergent) agent to every 
25 gallons of the spray solution. This is 
especially necessary on buckbrush, which has 
a very waxy leaf when it is young. Hazel 
brush, too, requires a wetting agent because 
it has a somewhat hairy and difficult-to-wet 
leaf surface when it is young. Ironweed, 
whorled milkweed, prickly ash, and others 
also have waxy leaves. 

Of course, the quickest and cheapest way 
to make inroads on weeds and brush is to 
apply a foliage spray over the entire area. 
The trouble here is that we still have a 
“porcupine quill” field which hampers our 
grazing and perhaps our renovation programs. 
This is why we prefer to cut off the brush, 
remove it, and then begin our spraying. 

If you do not like the idea of mowing that 
pasture and wish to start out with chemical 
sprays, use one gallon of 2,4-D concentrate 
(4 pounds active ingredient per gallon) plus 
some wetting agent per 100 gallons of water. 
The plants should be sprayed to runoff. 
Anything that actually runs off is wasted, 
but spray until thoroughly covered. 

When spraying on an acre basis, use the 
wetting agent and the 2,4-D at the rate of 
one quart of 2,4-D concentrate per acre in 
as much water as the sprayer delivers per 
acre. It should be sufficient, however, to wet 
the brush. 


When to use “brush killer’... 


When buckbrush and hazel brush are being 
sprayed, 2,4-D alone is an effective chem- 
ical. The same applies also to most peren- 
nial*pasture weeds. When there are mixtures 
of brush, however, such as buckbrush, hazel 
brush, wild plum, gooseberry, oak and hick- 
ory sprouts, and elm seedlings, we recom- 
mend a combination of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, 
commonly referred to as “brush killer.” 

If you spray on an acre basis, use one 
quart of brush killer per acre in as much 
water as the sprayer delivers per acre. If 
spot spraying, with a handgun from a trac- 
tor, use one quart of brush killer per 25 
gallons of water and spray the plants until 
they are moist. Again, the addition of a 
“wetting agent” will help coverage, penetra- 
tion, and absorption and result in better kills. 

Many farmers, after this spray treatment, 
have gone into the field the following year 
with a heavy log or iron beam to break 
down the standing dead brush. Once on the 
ground, the insects and fungi decompose it 
quite readily so that it adds humus material 
to the soil. 

Foliage spraying is best done during June 
and July. The leaves are well out but still 
have not been hardened by summer heat and 
drouth to the place where chemical absorp- 
tion is hindered. Single (Turn to page 599) 
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Plant more trees 
around your farm home 


The right trees in the proper places make a 
beautiful farmstead. Here are some of the 
specific purposes for which trees are used. 


by H. R. Kemmerer 


ing. When they are absent the farm- 
stead becomes a barren, unattractive, 
uncomfortable place to live and work. 

The mere presence of trees on the farm 
does not, however, necessarily mean that the 
area is attractive and protected from the sun 
and winds. Therefore, you should check the 
tree situation on your own farm to deter- 
mine if any more are needed, or if there are 
any that are unnecessary and undesirable 
that should be removed. 

The first thing to check is the amount of 
protection you are getting from the elements. 
Are you getting adequate shade around the 
house and farm buildings? Also, does your 
farm have adequate protection from the cold 
winter winds or hot dry summer winds if 
they happen to be a problem in your area? 


"Tine. are a valuable asset to farm liv- 


Provide enough shade .. . 


Adequate shade for the house can be pro- 
vided by placing a tree on the southeast, 
southwest, and west corners of the house. 
They should not be placed in a straight line. 

The three-tree arrangement can be used 
regardless of the direction in which the front 
of the house faces. An additional small tree 
may be used to help keep the sun out of the 
picture window if it faces east or west. The 
tree is usually placed five or ten feet from 
the house. No tree is necessary for a window 
with a south exposure because the sun is 
directly overhead and thus doesn’t shine in 
the windows. 

The kinds of trees to use for shade around 
the house will depend upon the type of house 
you have. If it’s a one-story structure, trees 
like sugar maple, green ash, or others with 
a round crown should be used. Round- 
crowned trees and those with wide-spreading 
branches (hackberry and American elm) may 
be used around taller houses. 

Wide-spreading trees generally are not 
used around a low house because the spread- 
ing branches tend to make the house look 
squatty. Trees with a pointed crown, such as 
pin oak and Norway spruce, are not consid- 
ered good shade trees because the bulk of 
their branches are close to the ground where 
they don’t have much shade value. 


When planning for shade on the patio, 
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remember that with proper tree placement, 
you can get shade from the shadows created 
by the tree as well as underneath the branch 
spread. Trees with wide spreading branches 
are best for producing shade on the patio. 
However, if your house is low, a round- 
crown type would be more desirable. 

Don’t overlook the possibilities for estab- 
lishing shade in the farm court. The tree or 
trees will make an ideal spot for parking 
equipment out of the hot sun when you are 
in for lunch or making repairs. If you don’t 
have a farm court, try to locate a tree close 
to the machine shed. 

If your farm is exposed to cold winter 
winds, you may wish to establish a three- 
row evergreen windbreak on the north and 
west sides of the farmstead. 

Evergreens are used for wind protection 
because they maintain their foliage in the 
winter. Deciduous trees (those that lose their 
leaves in the fall) are not very good unless 
windbreak area is several hundred feet wide. 

Douglas fir and Norway spruce are two of 
the best evergreens to use in windbreaks. 
Both retain their lower branches till old age, 
even under fairly crowded growing conditions. 
The usual spacing for both trees is 14 by 14 
feet with the trees in the middle row alter- 
nated with those on the outside. The wind- 
break should be close to the farmstead but 
50 feet from the closest building. 


Frame the house ... 


Your tree selection and arrangement should 
not stop after you have taken care of shade 
and wind. You will want to use trees to 
help add to the attractiveness of your set- 
ting. If you -don’t already have the view 
of the house from the road framed, you 
should plant a tree on either side of the 
front of the house. They may be placed 
approximately in line with the house or 10 
to 15 feet in front of it. If your house is 
approximately 100 feet from the road, you 
can develop additional framing by placing 
a tree between the road and frame tree next 
to the house. 

In addition to framing the view to the 
house, you will also want to provide a frame 
for the farm pond or other attractive set- 
ting that can be seen from the house. A 
framed view of cattle grazing in a pasture is 
certainly an asset to living on a dairy farm. 





to plant 


YOUNG TREE is inexpensive and ea 
in mind. 


but keep sun, view, and house framin 


Trees with rounded, spreading or pointed 
crowns may be used for framing purposes. 
Norway maples and others with dense foliage 
are good for framing the view to the house. 
Their foliage helps to keep the eye from 
being attracted to features behind the house. 
Prairie views can be effectively framed with 
white pine, flowering dogwood, or other trees 
with horizontal branches. The line of the 
prairie is repeated in the lines of the tree. 


Provide a back yard... 


If your house doesn’t already have a mass 
of foliage showing over the roof as you look 
at the setting through your framing trees, 
you should plant a tree or two behind it. 
The foliage helps make the setting more in- 
teresting because it softens the stiff line of 
the roof and also helps keep attention on the 
house and not on the sky. If the back of 
the house faces north, the trees should be 
placed at least 50 feet from it. If it faces 
in any other direction, the shade trees will 
provide the needed background. 

Trees with a wide-spreading crown are 
usually preferred for providing background 
because of their expanse of foliage. How- 
ever, most trees may be used. Pointed- 
crown types are not used because of their 
stiff symmetry which is not in keeping with 
the informal design and arrangement of most 
dairy farms. Tall, fast-growing trees like the 
sycamore (American planetree) are used to 
provide background for tall houses. 

When selecting trees for shade, back- 
ground, and framing, you will want to make 
sure the trees are well adapted for the func- 
tion they are to serve. Several of them will 
also undoubtedly have appealing foliage, 
flowers, or other ornamental characteristics 

If you have a fairly large lawn area, you 
can include a few trees in your setting that 
have some outstanding ornamental value. 
These trees are generally referred to as 
specimen trees. Blue spruce, white fir, weep- 
ing willow, flowering crabapples, horsechest- 
nut, gingko, and European weeping white 
birch are a few examples. 

Specimen trees should not be placed in the 
front (public) lawn area because their orna- 
mental characteristics draw attention to them 
and thus make them compete with the view 
of the house. The best place to put them is 
in the private lawn (Turn to page 586) 








Drouth area 
farmers... 


overfee 
protein 


A check of Oklahoma dairymen reveals 
nearly half were overfeeding, with some 
feeding double the amount needed. 


by Magnar Ronning 


[ HAT should be done about dairy feed- 
ing programs under drouth condi- 


tions? Dairymen in the Southwest 

who have completed four years of history- 
making drouth offer a variety of answers. 

‘Their answers are tempered by resignation 

to the fact that feed needs to be purchased 

ani shipped in over long distances—not just 


concentrates, but roughages as well. 

In spite of certain measures to relieve the 
costs, feed bills mount mighty fast under 
such conditions. With sinking morale the 
dairyman is likely to give his shoulders a 
defeatist shrug and say that nothing can be 
done about it, so what's the use? 

Information gathered in a survey of nearly 
150 Oklahoma dairymen during the past year 
indicates that there is much that can be done. 
Much must be done to improve feeding prac- 
tices in order for dairymen to survive, not 
only during drouth conditions but under nor- 
mal periods as well. 


40 per cent over-feeding ... 
Contrary to what might be expected from 
the findings of a survey made under these 


conditions, over-feeding was found to be more 
common than under-feeding. Only 13 per cent 
of the participating dairymen were feeding less 
than required amounts of energy while 47 per 
cent were feeding at an adequate to liberal 
rate. The remaining 40 per cent of the op- 
erators were over-feeding with eight of these 
individuals feeding twice as much energy as 
needed by their cows. 

A high rate of grain feeding seemed to be 
responsible for most over-feeding. Nearly one- 
half of the dairymen, who were feeding more 
than the required amount of energy, fed 1 
pound or more grain per pound of milk pro- 
duced. 

Only 3 per cent of those dairymen feeding 
at reasonable energy levels fed grain at the 
rate of 1 to 2, while over 50 per cent were 
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during drought 


feeding 1 pound or less grain per 3 pounds of 
milk produced. 

Complete information was available on 141 
dairy farms involving a total of 3,095 cows 
which had an average daily production of 26.8 
pounds milk. It was found that these cows 
were fed at an average rate of 1 pound grain 
per 2.6 pounds milk produced. 

A very startling finding was the marked 
over-feeding of protein. Liberal protein feed- 
ing may be characteristic in areas where 
roughage programs are primarily built around 
alfalfa hay, but under present drouth condi- 
tions high-protein feeding is especially dis- 
turbing since it involves a high percentage of 
purchased protein. 

Fifty-six per cent of the dairymen involved 
in this study fed from one-fourth to twice as 
much protein as required while another 16 per 
cent fed from twice to threes times as much 
as needed. Only 8 per cent of the farmers 
surveyed fed less protein than required and 
most of these were not under-feeding seriously. 

Most of the operators that were feeding 
protein at reasonable levels were using com- 
binations of legumes and non-legumes in their 
roughage programs. As protein feeding rose 
above recommended levels there was an in- 
creased number of farmers depending entire- 
ly on legumes for their roughage. To com- 
plicate this further, many of these men were 
using concentrate mixtures which contained 
unreasonable amounts of protein. 


Feeding unbalanced rations . . . 


Unbalanced rations appeared to be the rule 
rather than the exception among the dairy- 
men surveyed. Only about one-fourth of the 
dairymen feeding reasonable levels of energy 
had well-balanced rations, and only one-fifth 
of those which were over-feeding. This shows 
that the high rate of protein and energy feed- 
ing was not influenced by liberal offering of 
balanced rations, but that protein and energy 
were being supplied independently in most of 
the rations. 

Any number of interesting case histories 
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LOADING MORE FEED than needed was common in Oklahoma 


years. Feed costs were unnecessarily high. 


could be discussed, but the three presented be- 
low demonstrate very well the opportunity for 
some men to improve their feeding practices. 

One farmer posed the question as to how 
some money could be made in the milk pro- 
duction business. An analysis of his operation 
showed that his cows produced an average of 
only 17.8 pounds of milk daily. He was feed- 
ing, liberally, hay which consisted of one- 
fourth grass and three-fourths legume and, 
characteristic of the drouth area, he had 
neither silage nor pasture. His cows consumed 
am average of 21 pounds of 14 per cent con- 
centrate daily. 

“This program resulted in 253 per cent as 
much protein as required, 188 per cent as 
much energy as required and a return of only 
0.8 of a pound of milk per 1 pound concen- 
trate fed. 

Two other dairymen had practically identi- 
cal facilities. Both had about the same type 
of cows of comparable production. They fed 
non-legume hay at similar levels. Each had 
limited small grain pasture available and both 
fed a 16 per cent concentrate mixture. 

Farmer A fed an average of 5 pounds con- 
centrate per cow daily, and his ration fur- 
nished 107 per cent of the calculated protein 
requirement, 103 per cent of the necessary en- 
ergy and returned him 4.7 pounds of milk per 
1 pound of concentrate fed. 

Farmer B fed three times as much 
concentrate which resulted in his ration fur- 
nishing 224 per cent as much protein as need- 
ed and 173 per cent of the required energy and 
in a return of 1.4 pounds milk per 1 pound 
concentrate fed. 

Which dairyman was suffering most from 
the drouth? 


Do more figuring ... 


Data gathered in a mail-order type of sur- 
vey such as this would not be expected to 
withstand a critical statistical analysis such 
as applied to research data collected under 
controlled conditions. The summary, however, 
has sufficient authen- (Turn to page 599) 
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SPRAYING OATS to kill weeds with a boom-type sprayer attached to front of tractor. Booms can be raised when turning or passing through gates. 


How to care for your sprayer 


Keep tank, boom, and nozzles clean at all times and save many dollars in re- 
pair bills. Keep your sprayer operating by following precautions as listed below. 


common on farms as the tractor or 

plow. It can be used for a wide va- 
riety of jobs including insect and weed con- 
trol, or for washing and cleaning in build- 
ings. With a few adaptations it can even be 
used for applying liquid nitrogen. 

There is a wide variety of sprayers in use. 
They vary from a simple pump and hand 
gun to a_ self-propelled model that costs 
$1,000 or more. But all sprayers have one 
thing in common. They need special care if 
you expect them to provide good service over 
a period of years. Let’s look at the various 
parts of an ordinary sprayer to see what 
should be done to give it the care it needs. 

The heart of a sprayer is the pump. Most 
row crop sprayers use a _ power-take-off 
pump, but the trailer type or self-propelled 
models usually have a separate motor. There 
are two basic kinds of pumps. One is a 
piston or plunger type called a_high- 
pressure pump. These are used to best ad- 
vantage where much livestock or orchard 
spraying is being done. 

The other type, which is the most com- 
mon, is called a low-pressure pump and can 
be recognized by such names as vane, nylon 
roller, impeller, and internal or external 
gear. Most of these pumips have a maximum 
pressure of from 200 to 300 pounds per 
square inch. 

Since most row crop spraying is done at 
rather low pressures (30 to 70 or 80 pounds 
per square inch), low-pressure pumps are 
very satisfactory for ordinary farm spraying. 
Continuous operation of these pumps at their 
maximum pressure will usually result in a 
loss of pressure and eventually they will even 
lose their prime. The same thing will hap- 
pen if abrasives are allowed to pass through 
the pump. Consequently, it is a good idea 
to have a screen on the suction side of the 
pump. A 50-mesh screen is usually ample to 
take out abrasives that will harm the pump. 


To sprayer is getting to be almost as 


Use clean water... 


It will also help to use only clean water 
in mixing up the chemical solutions. A good 


The author is a member of the agricultural engineer- 
ing staff at the University of Illinois. 


by Wendell Bowers 


rule to go by is to use only water that looks 
clean enough to drink. 

These power-take-off pumps will give 
longer life if they are not fastened too se- 
curely to the tractor. Instead, it is best to 
simply insert the pump on the power-take- 
off shaft and use a chain or light metal 
strap to hold it down. If the pump is not 
allowed some freedom of movement, mis- 
alignment and rapid wear of bearings results. 

The sprayer tank is often a source of a 
lot of trouble. Steel drums may contain rust 
and scale which will plug the nozzles or 
damage the pump, so be sure to clean them 
thoroughly before using on your sprayer. 

If your sprayer tank does not have a me- 
chanical agitator, be sure the by-pass from 
the pump is returned to the tank in such a 
manner that agitation is provided. Agitation 
is needed to keep the chemical solution well 
mixed and to prevent rust and scale from 
accumulating in the bottom of the tank. 

Aluminum tanks are much more expensive, 
but do not corrode, so you may be interested 
in buying one if you have a lot of spraying. 

Ordinary rubber hoses are not satisfactory 
since many of the spray solutions have an 
oil base. Therefore, it is necessary to use an 
oil resistant hose such as neoprene. Neo- 
prene is marketed under several different 
trade names so be sure to check with your 
dealer when you buy the sprayer. 


Less corrosion with aluminum ... 


Spray booms may come in one, two, or 
even three sections. Earlier models used 
galvanized or black iron booms, but many 
of the later ones have gone to aluminum 
because of the lighter weight. It also re- 
sults in much less corrosion and scale for- 
mation, the main source of- plugged nozzles. 

It is a good idea to have a screen in the 
line next to the boom. This screen should 
be finer than the one in the suction line. 
Somewhere between 70- and 100-mesh should 
be about right. It should be kept in mind 
that the more you can do to remove dirt 
and scale, the less trouble you will have 
with the nozzles clogging. 

There is a wide variety of nozzles you can 


use, but most produce either a fan or hollow 
cone-shaped spray pattern. The nozzles are 
given a capacity rating according to how 
much they will apply at a given speed and 
pressure setting. Four miles per hour and 
30 or 40 pounds pressure are commonly used. 

The nozzles can be used to apply slightly 
more or less than rated capacity by varying 
the speed, pressure, or both. In order to 
change the capacity of a nozzle, it is usually 
only necessary to change the tips. They are 
rather inexpensive so you may want to have 
several sets of tips available and change 
them accordingly for different operations. 

For instance, most weed spraying is done 
at 10 gallons per acre and insecticide appli- 
cations vary from 5 to 20 gallons per acre, 
so it may be advisable to have as many as 
three or four sets of tips. 


Check a spray chart... 


Now for some suggestions for different 
jobs. Let’s suppose you want to spray a 
patch of weeds in the barnlot. Place the 
nozzles directly in the boom and adjust the 
boom so the nozzles are about 20 inches 
above the weeds you are trying to kill. Use 
the combination of pressure and ground 
speed to give the desired rate of application. 
To do this you will need to check a spray 
chart which can be furnished by the dealer 
who sold you the nozzles. You would use 
the same adjustment of the boom for spray- 
ing a legume crop for insects. 

If you want to use your sprayer to spray 
for weeds in the corn field, you will need 
to use boom drops in order to apply the 
chemical down in between the corn rows 
Although tests have shown that corn is 
somewhat resistant to weed killers, there 
have been circumstances where farmers have 
lost up to 90 acres of corn. They used too 
heavy a rate of application and didn’t use 
boom drops, thus spraying directly onto the 
corn plants. 

Boom drops or boom extensions, as they 
are sometimes called, will let you get the 
spray material directly on the weeds and 
have very little on the corn. If you have a 
sprayer with 20-inch (Turn to page 595) 








Produce seeds with bees 


Nearly 80 per cent of all pollination, necessary for 


the growth and development of crop seeds, is done 
by honeybees. You can profit by sale of honey. 


by fas. I. Hambleton 


ODAY, in certain areas where formerly 
T it was the custom to grow legume seed 
for a profitable cash crop, the yield is 
10 longer attractive. Yields of legume seed 
steadily declined. In some of these 
is no longer a hive of honeybees 
per square mile 
Farmers generally have failed to recognize 
the depletion of pollinating insects and have 
ought the explanation of declining legume 
seed yields in soil and cultural practices and 
the weather 
Approximately 


nave 


areas there 


50 of our cultivated crops 


require insect pollination. Some of the most 
important plants, such as sweet clover, alsike 
clover, white clover, red clover, and alfalfa 
produce hundreds of tiny flowers, each of 
which must be visited by an insect to pro- 
duce seed 

In areas where most of the land is culti- 


vated and red clover or alfalfa is the main 
source of nectar and pollen, honeybees are 
effective pollinators. It is estimated that 
honeybees are responsible for at least 80 per 
cent of all pollination activity. 

Furthermore, honeybees are the only pol- 
linators which man has learned to propa- 
gate, manipulate, and move from place to 
place in numbers. 


Upset nature's balance .. . 


Unmolested, nature provides a balance be- 
tween plants and pollinators. In wild, unde- 
veloped country, ample opportunity abounds 
for honeybees and wild bees to nest and 
multiply. Intensive farming practices, clean 
cultivation, elimination of wood, lots, fence 
rows, and permanent pasture fields, all tend 


The author is head of the section of bee culture and 
biological control 
' Beltsville, W 


United States Department of Agricul- 
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to destroy the nesting places of both wild 
and honeybees. 

Within a _ single generation, bumblebees 
have become scarce where they formerly 
were plentiful. Bee trees are few in many 
localities. Modern farming practices and 
modern farm machinery have upset the bal- 
ance between plants and pollinating insects. 
This change has come about gradually with- 
out recognition by the farmers themselves. 

The blanket application of powerful insec- 
ticides over large areas has, in some cases, 
reduced all insect activity to zero. 

The use of insecticides appears to be the 
largest single factor in upsetting the balance 
of nature so far as pollination is concerned. 
It must be agreed, however, that many hu- 
man lives as well as crops have been saved 
by the application of insecticides. 

To save crops and yet attain adequate 
pollination, poisonous materials will have to 
be used with more care and the public and 
entomologists in particular, must, from here 
on, concern themselves with useful insects. 

Grass fires and the use of chemical weed 
killers along fence rows and in waste places 
may reduce the available nectar and pollen 
supply for the surviving insect pollinators. 

Since 1941 some of the best farming areas 
have turned from legume hay and pasture to 
crops such as oats, peas, barley, wheat, beets, 
corn, and rye, none of which produce any 
nectar. As a result, many colonies of bees 
have starved where they formerly produced 
large crops of legume blossom honey. 


The average farmer is not a bee expert. 
Beyond childhood recollections of robbing 
bumblebees’ nests in haying time, or of cut- 
ting a bee tree down in a swamp, or of 
catching a stray swarm that stopped in the 
back yard, he may know little about bees. 





COLONIES of honeybees alongside an 80-acre field of alfalfa. These bees will help to insure 
good pollination and seed production, and at the same time they will produce lots of honey. 
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HONEYBEE collects pollen from an alfalfa 
blossom; it then drops the pollen at next flower. 


Many people think that bees work for 
nothing, board themselves, and produce a 
good amount of honey for their owner to 
take in late summer. They may even feel 
that the neighbor’s bees are actually tres- 
passing when the insects visit their garden 
raspberry patch or the home orchard. 

Legume seeds are plentiful and the price is 
down. However, the yield has been steadily 
declining. The time has arrived when the 
situation should be faced squarely. Agricul- 
tural prosperity is definitely dependent upon 
adequate pollination. The bee cannot survive 
in areas of intensive cultivation without a 
minimum of néctar and pollen resources. 


Provide apiary sites... 


The best help the fruit, seed, and vine 
grower can give the beekeeper is to be tol- 
erant of his problem, provide a good location 
for his bees, and keep in mind that the bee- 
keeper is rendering the seed grower or farm- 
er a service more valuable than he is receiv- 
ing in the way of a free apiary site. 

The presence of an apiary should lend en- 
couragement to the growing of legumes and 
thus both the farmer and the beekeeper 
profit. Rather than go into beekeeping them- 
selves, many farmers will do well to offer 
beekeepers inducements for bringing in bees, 
such as permanent apiary sites. 

We understand that some 60,000 rented 
colonies of honeybees are already in the al- 
falfa fields of Kern County, California. 

Beekeeping is a specialized industry, re- 
quiring fundamental knowledge of bee be- 
havior and a genuine liking for handling 
bees. Locating colonies close to available 
sources of nectar is important, since to in- 
sure good crops the bees should.be within 
flying range; this is within one or two miles 
of an abundance of nectar-secreting plants. 

Good beekeeping locations are to be found 
in practically every state, so that the selec- 
tion of apiary sites resglves itself in choos- 
ing locations where nectar-secreting plants 
occur in large amounts and where living con- 
ditions are desirable. 

We believe young 4-H and F.F.A. members 
should be encouraged to keep bees. Bee- 
keeping is an endless and fascinating study. 
Bees always function as pollinators, whether 
they produce a profitable honey crop or not. 
Anyone with nerve and interest can learn to 
handle bees. 

Practical knowledge gained through a sea- 
son’s work with an experienced beekeeper 
should be invaluable to a beginner. If a 
person cannot spend time with a _ bee- 
keeper, the next best thing is to acquire two 
or three colonies and do the best he can. A 
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number of state educational insti- 
tutions offer resident or corre- 
spondence courses in beekeeping. 


How to start... 


A common method of starting 
a colony is to purchase a package 
of bees, preferably three pounds, 
with a queen. Install this package 
in a hive equipped with frames 
containing full sheets of brood 
foundation. ‘ Instructions for in- 
stalling usually are with package. 

If established colonies are pur- 
chased, they should be in modern 
hives, acquired from -a_ reliable 
beekeeper, and accompanied by. a 
certificate of inspection to insure 
freedom from disease. 

The best time to begin bee- 
keeping with either packaged bees 
or in the colonies is in the spring, 
when fruit trees are in bloom. 

A beginner's outfit may consist 
of the following items, athough it 
is suggested that catalogs from 
some of the bee supply houses be 
consulted for comparable informa- 
tion: 

One 10-frame hive, consisting of: 

1 bottom board. 

2 10-frame hive bodies com- 
plete with frames and thin 
super foundation. 
outer and 1 inner cover. 
3-pound package of bees 
with queen. 
smoker. 
bee veil. 
hive tool. 
to 15 pounds of granulated 
sugar. 
ounces of No. 28-gauge wire. 
spur imbedder. 

Such outfits, including a _ sub- 
scription to a bee journal, cost 
approximately $25. The equipment 
can be varied, and more can be 
added after a person has become 
experienced and learns how to 
manage large colonies. The stand- 
ard 10-frame hive is the type gen- 
erally used in the United States. 

The Italian bee is the kind rec- 
ommended for the beginner in this 
country. It is hardy, industrious, 
and fairly gentle, and can be 
readily obtained in pure stock 
since it is the bee most commonly 
kept in the United States. 
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Cardinal points to observe... 


1. Bees need an abundant store 
of honey (25 or more pounds dur- 
ing the active season and 50 to 60 
pounds during winter), pollen, 
plenty of room for brood rearing, 
a source of water, protection from 
wind, and exposure to sunlight. 

2. Swarming results in the loss 
of honey, and therefore should be 
controlled. 

3. There should be empty comb 
space in the hives at all times 
preceding and during honey flow. 

4. For successful wintering, a 
colony should have a young queen 
of high producing stock, a large 
cluster of young, fall-raised bees, 
60 or more pounds of sealed 
honey, and several combs contain- 
ing large areas of pollen. For 
these requirements a colony must 
have a two-story standard hive 
with a gross weight, in October, 
of about 130 pounds. 

5. It is unprofitable and, in 
many states, illegal to keep bees 
in box hives or “gums.” 

6. It does not pay to cultivate 
any plant for bees alone. Nectar 
resources may be improved, how- 
ever, by planting such crops as 
sweet clover on waste lands. 

7. Starvation is one of the 
principal causes of unprofitable 
beekeeping. If bees are short of 
honey stores, a syrup of two 
parts of clean granulated sugar to 
one of water should be fed. 

8. Diseases of bees cause large 
annual losses of bees, honey, and 
equipment. Beekeepers should 
learn to recognize the symptoms, 
particularly of American foulbrood. 

THE END 
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You cut nursing costs to half the cost of whole 
milk by starting calves on Kaff-A! It’s the safe 
replacement for cow’s milk that costs less than 
12¢ per day for the first 6 weeks! 


NOW —at an average out-of-pocket expense of 
only 54%¢ per day you can grow your calves into 
husky, healthy heifers on the same exclusive milk 
nutrients (Hidrolex* and DLW*) that are in 
Kaff-A! New Kaff-D will supply these fine milk 
nutrients for fast growth from the 7th week on! 
Kaff-D speeds growth without slowdowns. It stim- 
ulates rumen activity and develops big-barrelled, 


Flash! KAFF-D 
PELLETS are PR) 


’ *T.M’'s for milk by-products 
now available co manufactured exclusively by 
in 50-ib. bags eg Products Co., 


You cut nursing cost 
to 12¢ per day with famous 


strong-framed heifers to add to your herd. 

* Kaff-D supplies exclusive milk nutrients at low 
cost—flakes of Hidrolex pre-digested milk sugars 
and proteins; DLW whey fermentation vitamins, 
proteins, and minerals; plus oat and soya flour, 
animal fat, and vitamins A and D. One 50 Ib. box 
or a 50 Ib. bag of Kaff-D pellets fed with your own 
farm grains and hay, is all you need feed to grow 
a big 400-500 Ib. heifer in 7 months! 


"New KAFF-a and -D program cunglles | milk 
nutrients for less than $14 per calf! 


| 
! 
! 
Just 25 Ibs. of Kaff-A, the safe replacement for cow’s milk, 
| takes care of the entire nursing needs of an average calf 
| ‘after colostrum). A 50 lb. box of Kaff-D will grow your 
| calves out with the same high quality milk nutrition—the 
| cost of both is less than 514.00. 

| Get a pail or box of Kaff-A for your newborn calves— 
| and order a supply of Kaff-D for your older calves at the 
| same time. Ask your milk hauler, feed dealer, or hatchery- 
| man today! 
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KEEPS "EM LAYING! PEX for layers FOR STARTING CHICKS—PEX is avail- CUSTOM DESIGNED FOR broilers with 
contains HIDROLEX to supply energy, able in handy 10 and 25 Ib. blocks to HIDROLEX, DLW, Whey, fish meal. 
boost feed intake, DLW* to keep get chicks off to a fast sfart and help PEX for Broilers makes fast economical 


layers in tip-top condition. them grow. Put block down with chicks. gains, protect against stresses. 











by more smokers than 
any other smoking tobacco 




















“Prince Albert’s my pipe tobacco”, says farmer, John Paul. 
“Tt has the natural tobacco taste I like!” His brother, Grady 
Paul, auto-body builder, adds: “P. A. is the makin’s of a per- 
fect smoke! Rolls easy and gives a man honest-to-goodness 
tobacco taste. I smoke P. A. and I know!” 


Naturally best for pipe 

and makin’s! P.A. is tobacco 
as Nature meant tobacco 

to be! Prince Albert's 
exclusive process holds 

and heightens the rich, 
natura! flavor. No wonder 

pipe and makin’s men 
choose Prince Albert! 


R. J. Rernoide 

Tedesco ( ompany, 

Winetenm “acm, 
N.C 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 








YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to chouse from. Write 
for stationery circular today. | 
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by N. N. Allen 


Are our methods obsolete? 


. +. Or are new findings being over-glamorized? 


How can a dairyman evaluate research results? 


ETTERS from farmers regard- 
ing their feeding problems in- 
dicate that many of them are 

confused by reports they read of 
research results. It is not surpris- 
ing when they read of new “mira- 
cle drugs” bringing certain types 
of disease-producing bacteria under 
control and immeasurable forces be- 
ing unlocked from the atom. 

It is the sensational or exciting 
that arouses interest. The man 
must bite the dog before it is 
news. Consequently, it is this type 
of information that is likely to 
find its way into the daily news- 
paper or the farm magazine. 

It is much more likely to be read 
if it is brief, so it is boiled down. 
This takes out most of the explan- 
atory or qualifying statements. 
Then, a little crystal gazing brings 
some guesses as to what it might 
eventually lead to, pretty wild 
ones, sometimes, giving it a slant 
that was never intended by the 
person doing the work. 

As fast as better ways of feed- 
ing are established, it is desirable 
that they get to farmers who can 
use them, but we don’t want to 
give the impression that the good, 
sound feeding principles which have 
been making money for dairymen 
for many years have become obso- 
lete. New developments may add 
to their effectiveness, without re- 
placing them. 


Rumen bacteria example .. . 


For a good example, let’s take a 
look at the bacteria of the rumen, 
or first stomach of the cow. There 
has been a great deal of research 
aimed at finding out more about 
their part in feeding the cow. It 
makes a fantastic story, how these 
tiny creatures take apart the feeds 
which are fed, building them into 
new feeds, making nutrients such 
as vitamins or amino acids, which 
were not in the feed, but which are 
important to nourishment. 

In effect, we have a small, but 
very productive farm with the bac- 
teria as the crops growing on the 
feed which contributes the soil. 
The tiny protozoa are the livestock 
on this farm which use part of the 
crop to produce still different 
foods. It doesn't take a great deal 
of imagination to produce a head- 
line which gets attention by pro- 
claiming that we should feed the 
“bugs”, and forget the cow. 

And it is not surprising that a 
man who has been feeding cows 
should wonder just how he should 
go about feeding the bacteria. He 
is pretty sure he knows how to 
feed cows, but bacteria are anoth- 
er matter. What has this concept 
done to our everyday feeding? 


New feeding practices . . . 


Out of the research have come 
some new feeding practices. For 
example, many tons of urea, a 
high-nitrogen fertilizer, are now 
being fed to cows. This nitrogen is 
used by the bacteria just as a corn 
crop would use it to build protein 
which the cow can digest. Thus 
we have seen a new feeding prac- 


tice become commonplace in a pe- 
riod of 20 years or less as a result 
or research. 

Research has also shown how a 
poor roughage can be used to good 
advantage. This poor roughage 
alone is an infertile soil for the 
bacteria, but by providing the ni- 
trogen and mineral elements it 
lacks, we can provide the bacteria 
a soil of balanced fertility, permit- 
ting them to make good use of 
those nutrients it does provide. 

Actually, this involves no more 
than balancing the cow’s ration by 
adding to the roughage the nutri- 
ents the cow needs and which it 
lacks, The bacteria are merely the 
middle-men in the deal. 

Detailed fundamental research 
has shown the fallacy of grinding 
hay for cows. It has shown that 
by so doing, we simply create a 
“soil erosion” problem, the fine 
roughage being washed away be- 
fore the bacteria can use its nu- 
trients. 

We are getting closer every day 
to licking the bloat problem as a 
result of detailed study of rumen 
digestion. It also looks like part 
of the answer on Ketosis prevention 
may lie in the rumen and its bac- 
teria. There's little doubt that 
there is a lot of pay-dirt in the re- 
search or rumen digestion, but no 
reason to expect it will outmode the 
good feeding principles that have 
been paying off for many years. 

Our new developments don’t re- 
place the basic principles of good 
feeding. They simply show us more 
economical ways to achieve this 
(as in the case of urea feeding) or 
ways to carry the results just a 
little farther. 
~ We saw a good example a few 
years ago when research showed 
how a hormone in the feed could 
stimulate well-fed cows to higher 
production. But, when the idea 
was taken out to the average dairy 
farm, it failed to pay off. Why? 
Because the basic feeding was not 
good enough. The average cow was 
then, and still is underfed. She can 
not capitalize on the stimulation 
until she is fed up to her ability 
to produce. 


Old principles still good .. . 


So, do not feel that your county 
agent or dairy specialist is old- 
fashioned or out of date when he 
talks the timie-proven sound feed- 
ing practices. As fast as new 
developments are tried and proven 
dependable he will add them, and 
bit-by-bit, our feeding program 
will improve. 

It is not old-fashioned to follow 
the practices that have always 
paid off. We are not ignoring the 
“bugs”, either. You will all recall 
how a prominent government offi- 
cial a few years ago drew a lot 
of political fire when méanings 
that he probably never intended 
were read into a statement he made. 

I am sure my statement will not 
be misinterpreted when I say 
“What is good for the cow is good 
for the rumen bacteria”, or we 
could turn the statement around 
and it would be equally true. 
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Check your strip cup at every milking... 
if itsays MASTITIS 


follow up immediately with 


TARGOT: 


MASTITIS OINTMENT ccocrc 


Here is a simple effective program that will make money for you— 
by preventing losses from discarded milk, damaged 

quarters or good cows sold out of the herd. 

(1) Check your strip cup at every milking. 

(2) At the first sign of bloody, lumpy or stringy milk, 

infuse the infected quarter with TARGOT. 


Mastitis may be caused by many types of bacteria so TARGOT 
combines four powerful antibiotics—AUREOMYCIN® 
Chlortetracycline, Penicillin, Neomycin and Dihydrostreptomycin— 
for a smashing ‘‘4-barrelled’’ attack against mastitis-causing bacteria. 
TARGOT reaches affected tissue, gives fast, strong action and 

is not milked out and wasted. Available from your 

veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer. 


AUREOMYCIN 


Always ask for TARGOT by name! 


Penicillin 





sederle LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
















Neomycin 


Dihydrostreptomycin 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


ective 2-step mastitis control: 


STRONGER but gentie TARGOT 
combines 4 powerful antibiotics. 
Available only in Lederle products. 


PEARL RIVER. NEW YORK 
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Plant more trees around your farm home 


Continued from page 579 


irea. They should be placed close 

but not in the shrubbery bor- 
ler For maximum display of 
their wnamental values, there 
hould be an expanse of lawn be- 


tween them and the patio or pic- 
ture window 
Trees with ome ornamental 
haracteristics are also used in 
the border planting. They should 
selected to give you height, ac- 
nt, and seasonal interest in your 


der 
Many different types of trees 


in be used The cannaert red 
edar and the columnar red maple 
make good accents Flowering 
rabapples ‘produce both flowers 
ind fruit and the Russian olive 
has gray foliage which gives some 


contrast to the normal green fo- 
liage of most trees and shrubs. 

Another use for trees that may 
merit consideration on your farm 
is screen There may be objec- 
tionable views in the distance that 
yau want to hide or maybe there 
are parts of your farmstead that 
should be screened from the road 
and patio 

When selecting a tree for screen- 
ing, be sure you don’t get any 
that attract a lot of attention. If 
you do, people will have their 
eyes directed to the area you 
want screened. Where permanent 
screening is desired, use ever- 
greens, but don’t put them in a 
straight line because then they 
would not tie in with the other 
plantings 


Choose permanent trees .. . 
After you have decided what 


types of trees you should have 


for comfort and ornamental ef- 
fect, you are ready to select the 
varieties best suited for you 
needs. Some suggestions for types 
of trees that are adapted for 
various uses are given in the fol- 
lowing tables. The trees listed are 
generally hardy throughout the 
northeast section of the country. 
If you are not sure a certain tree 
is hardy in your area, contact the 
landscape extension specialist at 
your state agricultural college or 
a reliable local nurseryman. They 
can give you a list of desirable 
trees that are hardy in your area. 
Regardless of what trees you se- 
lect, make sure they are perma- 
nent. Exceptionally fast-growing 
trees are generally brittle and 
only last 20 or 30 years. On the 
other hand, slower-growing types 
will last as long as the house. 


Tall trees*, 
Spreading-crown 


1. Hackberry (M) *:. 

2. Thorniess honeylocust (F). 
Made into spreading form 
by continually removing low- 
er branches. Desirable for 
use where dense shade is 
not desired. 

3. American elm (F). 

Not recommended for areas 
where either Dutch elm dis- 
ease or elm phloem necrosis 
are present. 


Rounded-crown 


1. Red oak (M). 

2. Green ash (F). 
Good for a one-story house 
because it doesn’t get much 
taller than 50 feet. 


. Cucumber _ tree 


. Sugar maple (S). 
. American linden (Basswood) 


(F). 
Large leaves make dense 
shade. 


. Sycamore (American plane- 


tree). 
Has whitish bark in the 
upper portion of the tree. 


. Thornless honeylocust (F). 


Retains round shape if 
branches are not pruned 
more than 5 or 6 feet from 
ground, 


. Norway maple (S). 


Good for low home. 
Pointed-crown 


. Pin oak (F). 


Brilliant red fall color. 


. Norway spruce (F). 


Evergreen. 


. Douglas fir (F). 


Evergreen. 

(magnolia 
acuminata) (F). 

Not commonly used, but 
good where hardy. 


Horizontal branches 


. White pine (F). 


Evergreen. 
Thornless honeylocust (F). 


Small trees*, 


. Flowering dogwood (S). 


Large, white flowers and 
red fall foliage color. 


. Sassafras (F). 


Branches arranged in hori- 
zontal tiers. Red fall foli- 
age. Good where hardy 


. Redbud (S). 


Pink flowers early spring. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


4. Flowering crabapples (F). 
Many different varieties with 
different flower and fruit 
effects. 

5. American yellowwood (M). 
Not used extensively but is 
a very desirable shade and 
framing tree for one-story 
home. 

6. Amur corktree (F). 

Not used extensively but is 
a very desirable shade and 
framing tree for one-story 


e. 

7. Washington hawthorn (M). 
White flowers and red ber- 
ries in the fall. 


Trees to avoid 


1. Chinese elm. 
Brittle; no definite shape. 
2. Soft (Silver maple). 
Develops a heart rot. 
3. Fruit trees. 
Put them in orchard where 
they can be sprayed. 
4. Box elder. 
Bugs; weedy looking. 
5. White poplar. 
6. Lombardy poplar. 
Short lived, 


*, around 75 feet at maturity. 
*, growth rate. 

S—slow. 

M—moderate. 

F—fast. 

*, 50 feet or less. 





Summer is the best time to take 
soil samples for testing, and you'll 
get better service because the soil 
laboratories are less crowded now 
than at any other time of year. 





A Van Vetter Exclusive... 


Free Service 
for One Year 


by Frigidaire 


Frigidaire Sales Corporation installs your 
Van Vetter Bulk Tank. Frigidaire services 
your Van Vetter—/free—for one full year. 
You're sure of local service — because Frigid- 
aire has permanent refrigeration contractors 
everywhere. No other bulk tank matches 


Frigidaire’s nationwide service. 


Milk associations all over the country 
caution producers to investigate service 
facilities before buying bulk tanks. With a 
Van Vetter you're sure of Frigidaire service, 
sure of Land O’Lakes unqualified endorse- 
ment, sure of a sensible price! And check 


these other Van Vetter features— 


Factory Calibrated. Assures payment for 


all milk. 


Warranties. Ten-year warranty on tank 
body. Five-year warranty on compressor. 

Easy Payment Plans. Available through 
your local creamery on this equipment. 

3A Standards. Meets — or exceeds — all 


standards now in effect. 
Immediate delivery on most sizes. 
Want more information? Write. 

































Equipment Sales Division 


LAND O’ LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. A Phone: Sterling 1-4811 


“No more lugging heavy milk cans. What a 
relief! And what's more, I’m sure of good 
service by Frigidaire,” says V. E. Hoglund, 
Silver Creek, Minnesota dairy farmer. 
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CORN STALK is tested for nitrogen, phosphorous, and potassium. 
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The stalk is split down the center and the tissue test is made to 
determine, if enough plant food is present to meet plant’s needs. 


Ask the plant 


You can test plant tissue to determine if the 


symptoms you noticed in your field mean a 
deficiency of nitrogen, phosphate, or potash, 


by A. J. 


tissue for the amount of nu- 
trients it contains is a sure 
what the 


T tse a plant’s conducting 


method of finding out 
crop lacks. 

If the conducting tissue tests 
low in nitrogen and high in phos- 
phate and potash, nitrogen is the 
first limiting factor causing firing 
in the corn field. When one nu- 
trient is in short supply, the other 
plant foods accumulate in the tis- 
sue but are useless because of the 
shortage of one of the plant foods. 

Several tests for use on growing 
crops are available. A small kit 
developed by Dr. R. Bray of the 
agronomy department at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is low in cost 
and handy to use. 

With a pliers, juice from a test 
plant is squeezed onto a paper test 
strip. Then a test powder is ap- 
plied for nitrogen determination, 
and a liquid is used to test potash 
and phosphate. The intensity of 
color that develops is a measure of 
the concentration of plant food in 
the plant sap. 

Another test kit developed at 
Purdue University combines both 
the soil and plant tissue tests in 
one kit. Here plant tissue is cut 
up and mixed with extracting solu- 
tions which are then tested for 
phosphate and potash by adding 
appropriate reagents. The inten- 
sity of the blue color for phosphate 
and the density of the yellow pre- 
cipitate for potash tells whether 
these nutrients are in adequate 
supply. Nitrogen is determined by 
the color of the test solution when 
dropped on the cut tissue. 

A test result is no better than 
the sample tested, plus the knowl- 
edge of the man who is interpret- 
ing the results. When testing re- 
member to: 

1. Keep reagents and equipment 
scrupulously clean. 

2. Follow directions closely, 





Ohlrogge 


3. Get a good sample, at least 
10 plants for each field situation. 

4. Always test for all three nu- 
trients, nitrogen, phosphate, and 
potash. 

5. Make tests more than once 
during the growing season; plant 
needs and soil supply of the avail- 
able nutrients change as the crop 
matures. 

6. Make comparative tests of ap- 
parentiy well-nourished plants and 
deficient plants. Even in the most 
deficient fields there usually are a 
few vigorous plants. These com- 
parisons will improve judgment, 

7. Test different parts of the 
plant to help in understanding how 
a plant functions and what varia- 
tions can be expected. 

What kind of results can be ex- 
pected? On a farm in Vigo Coun- 
ty, Indiana, the corn was pale 
green, and Mr. Greenly could not 
determine the cause. A complete 
fertilizer had been used in the row. 
Tests of the tissues showed a high 
level of phosphate and potash. No 
nitrogen could be. found in the 
stalk, which was convincing evi- 
dence of the inadequacy of the 8 
to 10 pounds per acre of nitrogen 
put in the corn row. 

On the Clem Geiser farm in Cal- 
umet County, Wisconsin, the silage 
corn and beans were turning yel- 
low between the veins. It looked 
like potash hunger, but the symp- 
toms were not entirely character- 
istic. Soil tests showed a medium 
level of phosphate and potash, and 
tests on the corn were very high 
for nitrogen, phosphate, and pot- 
ash. This was clinching informa- 
tion that some other factor was 
causing the discoloration, and ap- 
plications of magnesium sulphate 
solved the problem. 

Any number of cases can be 
cited where careful sampling plus 
thoughtful interpretation gave val- 
uable answers, 
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Wherever 
you farm... 
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your source 
for AC OIL FILTERS 
is as close as your 

; nearest... 


SERVICE 
STATION... 











DEALER... 


























INDEPENDENT GARAGE or IMPLEMENT DEALER 


Every farm engine needs protection .. . 
the kind of protection that only an oil 
filter specially designed for your engine 
can give. Keep a supply on hand for your 
car, truck, tractor and stationary engines. 
Ask for them at any one of the 125,000 
AC dealers’. There’s one near you. 








OiL 
FILTERS 





Watch BIG TOWN — NBC-TV 


AC SPARK PLUG RY THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 








sure ways to 
improve milk quality 
and —, 


gop 
Som 













SANITIZE with B-K® Powder! B-K is 
the time-tested germ-killer...a dry 
chlorine-bearing powder 3 to 20 times 
more concentrated than most sani 
izers. Use B-K to sanitize equipment, 


utensils, udders, and teats 





CLEAN with BryKo*! To 
prevent “hard-water film” 
on dairy utensils, use 
BryKo liquid cleaner. Safe, 
powerful BryKo works fast 
on utensils, bulk tanks— 
on glass, paint, and plas- 
tics, too—in both soft and 
hard water! 





CLEAN with Penncilean®. 
Where milkstone is difficult 
to remove, try Pennciean 
acid cleaner. Its controtied 
action removes all milk 
stone, yet does not harm 
metais. Reduces clean-up 
time, eliminates hand 

rubbing and long rinsing 














dealer, or receiving station. If it's B-K— 


The complete line of B-K dairy sanitizers 
it’s best for you and your dairy! 


and cleaners is sold by your dairy, 


“SRTKO (9 A TRADEMARK OF PENNSYLVANIA SALT MPS. CO. 


For further information, write B-K Dept. 136, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 


THREE PENN CENTER PLAZA, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA 


Pennsalt 


Chemicals 
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min A). Hay can be put up same day 
Danger of sun-burning and rain spoilage 


reduced. New LOW PRICED MODELS | 5 ' PORTABLE GENERATORS 


can be used with your present mower > Gvuord ogeainst line failures ond 
hove electric power , wien ond where you 
Choose from over 40 models for 


New Detachable Mower Model—excells 


’ . 

New MEVER HAY CONDITIONER | °" 

! ' 

: GEN-E-MOTOR - 

| 4 ' 

4 ' 

' ) 

' 1 

' ' 

' i 

' ' 

' i 

Now, you can afford a MEYER HAY ' i 

CONDITIONER. Cuts curing time in ' , 

half stems dry fast as leaves remain 1 1 

soft and pliable hay retains color, pro- ' 1 

tein and up to 300% more carotene ( Vita- ' : 
' 

; a § 

! 

i 

' 

! 

all others Oj @ne. ' 

Write for FREE Folder and Prices Today! i 

MEYER MEG. co Write direst for New Free Catalog 5 

° 
BOX 3763 MORTON, ILLINOIS ~_» PIONEER Gen-E-Motor Corporation! 
| 5848 W. Dickens Ave., Chicogo 39, 11. % 
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GROUND ROD, 8 feet long, is 
being driven in next to fence post. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 














203 DAIRYMAN 


TOP of rod can be buried, or 3 
or 4 inches can be left exposed. 


Prevent a death. 
ground your fences 


If lightning strikes or jumps to a fence, 
the charge may be conducted for long dis- 
tances, if fence is not properly grounded. 


by F. W. Andrew and R. W. Kleis 


lightning can strike twice in 

the same place! As a matter 
of fact it is quite likely to, unless 
conditions are changed to make 
them less favorable for lightning 
attraction. 

It is an accepted fact that cer- 
tain localities are more susceptible 
to lightning damage than others. 
If lightning strikes are common in 
your area, you might well consider 
grounding your wire fences regard- 
less of type. 

When Abraham Lincoln split 
fence rails he was using a material 
which was essentially an insulator 
and involved no lightning or elec- 
trical problems. Modern wire fenc- 
es are good conductors of elec- 
tricity and, with long sections, an 
electrical condenser is established. 
This is especially true of woven 
wire fences mounted on wood or 
concrete posts. The fence becomes 
a giant storage battery for static 
electricity during a thunder storm. 

Because the fence is an electri- 
cal conductor and higher than its 
surroundings, it is most suscepti- 
ble to lightning strikes. 


CC ientning to the old adage, 


The authors are agricultural engi- 
neers at the University of Illinois. 


BOLT CONNECTORS hold copper 
wire at several points of fence. 


There is less possibility of ma- 
terial damage or loss with a fence 
than with buildings, but the sus- 
ceptibility to lightning is similar. 
When lightning strikes or jumps to 
a fence, however, the charge may 
be conducted for long distances if 
it is not properly grounded. This 
reSuits in sizable losses of livestock 
each year. Occasionally a human 
life is lost. 

When lightning strikes a wire 
fence it tries to neutralize itself 
with the earth any place it can. 
Often the path of least resistance 
between the fence and the ground 
is through nearby livestock with 
four feet planted on the ground and 
moistened by the concurrent show- 
er. A good metallic grounding sys- 
tem can change this situation. 

Theoretically, a wire fence mount- 
ed on steel posts would auto- 
matically be grounded. If the con- 
nections were always tight and re- 
mained rustfree, and if the ground 
at post depth were always moist, 
it would be well-grounded. Shortly 
after construction, however, corro- 
sion makes the contacts between 
the fence and the posts poor con- 
ductors of electricity. 

It should be recognized also that 
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GROUND WIRE is clamped to the 
top of rod with a bolt connector. 
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our most severe electric storms oc- 
cur during the summer months 
when the ground is relatively dry 
at post depths. A fence with steel 
posts is more likely to be grounded 
than one with wood or concrete 
posts but even it is not dependable. 


Carries off voltage .. . 


The principle of lightning pro- 
tection for a wire fence is similar 
to lightning protection for build- 
ings. Ground rods are driven to 
permanent moisture and connected 
to conductors with high points to 
carry off the voltage potential be- 
fore it builds up into a destructive 
charge or bolt of lightning. The 
rods themselves are also bonded to 
all metal parts of the buildings 
such as hay tracks and door tracks. 

The wire fence also needs to be 
connected to the permanent mois- 
ture in the earth in such a way 
that the voltage can be neutralized 
before a lightning charge can build 
up. This means that all connec- 
tions must be clean, bright, and 
tight. Regular electrical connec- 
tors, ground rods, and clamps are 
the most satisfactory. 

The ground rod should be at 
least 8 feet long and %-inch in 
diameter. A regular %-inch cop- 
per-weld ground rod is good but 
rather expensive. A %-inch gal- 
vanized iron pipe section is Ssatis- 
factory and less expensive. The 
top may be either buried below 
the surface of the ground or al- 
lowed to stick up 3 or 4 inches for 
ease of making connections; In ei- 
ther case, it is recommended that 
the rod be driven next to a post 
so that it will not be hit by trac- 
tor tires, implements, or livestock. 

The copper ground wire should 
be at least No. 6 and should be 
clamped tightly to the top of the 
rod with a clamp made for this 
purpose. The wire should then ex- 
tend vertically up the fence and 
be securely fastened to the fence 
at several points with split-bolt 
connectors. With a barbed wire 
fence, the ground wire should be 
connected to each wire. With a 
woven wire fence, it is recommend- 
ed that the ground wire be con- 
neeted tc the top, middle, and bot- 
tom wires. It should also be con- 
nected to any barbed wire strands 
over a woven wire fence. 

The many barbs make good dis- 
charge points to prevent a light- 
ning charge from building up. 
Sharp turns in the ground wire are 
to be avoided. The clamps and 
split bolt connectors are available 
at most electrical supply stores. 

This grounding procedure should 
be repeated for each 10 rods of 
fence. If there is a low spot in the 
terrain, it is desirable to locate a 
ground there to take advantage of 
greater soil moisture. 

Electric fences can also be pro- 


tected. They can not be grounded 
directly without destroying their 
electrical operation. They can, 


however, be grounded through in- 
expensive lightning arrester units 
which are placed in series with the 
ground wire. They are available 
from electric fence dealers. 

If you live in an area where 
lightning storms are common, you 
might well take steps for protec- 
tion of your livestock and family 
by grounding your fences. Ground- 
ing also provides protection against 
physical injury from power lines 
shorting to or falling on fences. 





Policeman — “Did you see the 
number of the car that knocked 
you down, madam?” 

Woman—“No. But the woman in 
it wore a black turban trimmed 
with red and her coat was imita- 


tion fur.” 
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WISCONSIN 


“A bulk tank 
is the only 
0 handle m 


SAYS OTTO OTTENSON 
COTTAGE GROVE, 








Mr. Ottenson says, “My Stainless 
Steel bulk milk tank saves me a 
solid hour of labor every day. I 
have cleaner, better quality milk, 
and there’s more of it. The Methy- 
lene Blue Test is up from 6 hours 
to an average of 8 or 9 hours. Butter 
fat is up 2 points to 3.8, and I've 


See The United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other 
week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 

UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS STAINLESS STEEL 





SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES 
BARS - BALLETS 


had as high as 4.0—at a premium 
of 6.7¢ per point. 

“I’m getting 25¢ premium for 
bulk milk, and hauling costs were 
dropped 5¢ per ewt. Including the 
butterfat premium, I’m getting 
about two dollars a day more in- 
come from the 600 Ibs. of milk my 


| Agricultural Extension 

| United States Steel Corp. 
| Room 5369 

| 525 William Penn Place 
| Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


] Please send me the free booklet 
] on bulk miik handling equip- 





] ment. 
Name 
PIPE . TUBES - WIRE Seum 
SPECIAL SECTIONS | 
| County 
i 















Holsteins produce daily. At that 
rate, my tank will pay for itself in 
about three years. 

“Any way you look at it—on the 
basis of labor, income or milk qual- 
ity—the tank is paying off.” 

Learn more about Stainless Steel 
bulk milk tanks. Send the coupon. 











THE INTELLIGENT MAN 


WEBSTER defines “intelligence” as “the 
capacity for knowledge and understand- 


ing, especially as applied to the handling of 
novel situations; the power of meeting a 
novel situation successfully by adjusting one’s 
behavior to the total situation; the ability 
to apprehend the interrelationships of pre- 
sented facts in such a way as to guide ac- 
tion towards a desired goal.” 

You will note that Webster emphasizes 
“novel situations.” Here we enter onto deli- 
cate ground. Intelligence, therefore, is how 
we respond to something new 


Each of us, undoubtedly, meets a new idea 
with skepticism and even a certain degree of 
fear. We hesitate to tax our mental capacity 
with the responsibility of evaluation and 
judgment. We are inclined to let someone 
else perform that difficult chore. 


The result of all this is that we do not 
exercise our reasoning power. We become 
group thinkers. If the Republican party says 
such-and-such is true, then it is so. If the 


Democratic party says such-and-such is true, 
then it is so if we are Democrats. Similarly, 
if we are strong Farm Bureau people, 
Grangers, or Farmers Union people, we may 
be inclined to let others do our thinking for 
us. This, to us, is a dangerous tendency. 

It is no crime to hold views which are 
divergent with the organization to which you 
belong. There is no disloyalty simply because 
your intelligent reasoning leads you to dif- 
ferent conclusions. In truth, your very atti- 
tude and the influence of your reasoning can 
do naught but make your organization 
stronger. 

In our great country, the very success of 
our way of life is dependent upon the intelli- 
gence of the individual. The blind following 
of chosen or unchosen leadership is entirely 
foreign to our character. 

We have deep faith in the latent intelli- 
gence of the American citizen. We must be 
careful, however, that each of us exercises 
and applies that intelligence. The very fu- 
ture of democracy depends upon that exer- 
cise and application. 


PROCESSOR INDIFFERENCE 
REWARDED 


HERE is a certain amount of justice being 

done in the turmoil affecting many of our 
fluid milk markets. When dairy farmers were 
trying to develop a better peacetime dairy 
program, processor groups were singularly 
indifferent to the apparent need. 

The general processor sentiment has been 
to ride along with the guaranteed govern- 
ment market for manufactured products. 
Certainly the tremendous volume of milk has 
been welcome to them in their processing or 
manufacturing operations. 

We have repeatedly urged the processor 
organizations to take a genuine interest in 
the economic well-being of the dairy farmer. 
Our appeals, and the appeals of others, have 
apparently fallen on deaf ears. To be sure, 
certain processors have been concerned and 
have searched for better marketing tech- 
niques and an improved dairy program. 
They have been in the minority, however. 

Now industrial strife has hit the dairy in- 
dustry. The headaches of strikes, property 
damage, dislocated markets, changing prices, 
and deteriorating patron relations are the° 
lot of the processor. He looked the other 


way when there was a need for his under- 
standing, cooperation, and support. His indif- 
ference has brought its reward. 

If the processor wants a continuation of 
the same turmoil deep on into the future, 
he need only to continue his past policies. 
There is the making of many an ulcer in the 
pattern which has been established. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
FOR OUR HERDS 


EVERY livestock owner knows livestock 
must be healthy to be profitable. In the 
United States, the health of our livestock 
industry has been entrusted to the leadership 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

For many years, U.S.D.A. had diagnostic 
centers in Washington, D. C.; Denver, Colo.; 
and Auburn, Ala. Recently, however, because 
of the health hazard to personnel employed 
in these structures, the diagnostic facilities 
had to be closed down. This left the live- 
stock industry without facilities for carrying 
on confirmatory diagnosis of animal diseases. 
It has brought to a halt the production of 
tuberculin employed in the application of the 
tuberculin test to cattle, swine, and poultry. 
It has stopped the production of Johnin, 
which we employ to detect Johne’s disease. 
It has also caused the department to dis- 
continue research on several important ani- 
mal diseases which formerly were carried on 
at the three stations. 

Recently, President Eisenhower sent to 
Congress a request for an appropriation of 
$19 million for the construction of an animal 
disease laboratory at Beltsville, Md. In our 
opinion, Congress should grant the request. 
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LET’S BREED AN EFFICIENT COW 


WE WISH some breeder or experiment 
station would tell us if it is possible to 
breed a “roughage” cow. 

A few years ago we watched a world’s 
champion producer complete her record. Her 
owner called her his “old hay burner.” It 
seemed that for most of the day she stood 
with her head buried up to her ears in the 
hay manger. She didn’t eat a lot of grain. 

Is it possible that this characteristic is 
inherited? Can some cows stay in good flesh 
and produce a respectable quantity of milk 
on plenty of good roughage and compara- 
tively limited grain? 

It would appear to us that records must 
be available somewhere to reveal whether 
this is a practical breeding objective. 





PATRIOTISM 


Americans are not especially noted for 
being reticent, but most seem reluctant to 
talk about their feelings for their country. 
They leave such sentiments to orators and 
editorial writers. Deep down inside, they do 
have feelings of intense pride and affection 
for their country. Silence breeds apathy— 
and the greatest danger that confronts our 
nation today is the apathy of its citizens. It 
is time for each of us to speak out about the 
basic things our country stands for — such 
things as self-respect, self-reliance, and indi- 
vidual responsibility. A very great American 
once said that ‘to sin by silence when they 
should speak out makes cowards of men.” 

—J. Ollie Edmunds 
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FARM LEADERS TO MEET 


FEW issues ago we stirred up a hornet’s 

nest with an editorial criticizing our na- 
tional farm organizations for their failure to 
sit down together in a sincere effort to rec- 
oncile some of their differences. From many 
quarters we were roundly condemned for 
daring to infer that national farm leaders 
had any right to discuss matters of policy 
with other groups. Some of our readers be- 
lieved that farm organization leadership was 
tied hand-and-foot by the resolutions passed 
at annual meetings. This is not the case. 

Each farm organization passes many reso- 
lutions in annual convention. Primarily, 
these resolutions are broad statements of 
policy. Certainly officers have no legal or 
moral right to act contrary to those estab- 
lished policies. Within those policies, how- 
ever, there is often a wide range of actions 
which can be taken and yet which are con- 
sistent with the policies established by the 
membership. 

It was with great pleasure we learned re- 
cently that a series of meetings is now 
planned to bring farm organizational efforts 
into harmony wherever possible. The first in 
this series will be held in early June. It will 
involve officials of The National Grange, the 
Farm Bureau, the National Farmers Union, 
and the National Council of Farmer Cooper- 
atives. Farmers everywhere should be heart- 
ened with this news. As Herschel Newsom, 
master of the Grange, stated: “If the farm 
minority is going to cope with the power of 
other groups, it must present a united front 
wherever possible.” 

No farm organization need fear that it is 
going to lose its place in the sun. Farm 
people are not interested in having their na- 
tional leaders conduct a popularity contest 
for their farm groups. The members are 
interested in one thing, and that is results. 

We are certain that all people feel their 
own particular farm group gains stature 
through the democratic process of concilia- 
tion, through the understanding of the points 
of views of others. Further, they endorse a 
conscientious effort to maximize areas of 
agreement rather than parade our farm 
group disagreements before the public. 

As dairymen, we might like to see our 
dairy organizations included in these series 
of meetings. Realistically, however, if we 
open these sessions to commodity organiza- 
tions, the group would soon become so large 
and so burdensome that progress would be, 
indeed, difficult. 

On the other hand, we do insist that mat- 
ters of commodity policy should not be re- 
solved by the four national farm groups un- 
til such time as.they have fully explored 
the commodity problems with those organi- 
zations directly involved. This, we happen 
to know, is also being considered. 


At this hour, the picture on the national 
scene looks better. While we cannot expect 
overnight changes, there is a reasonable 
prospect that the next session of Congress 
may be far better guided on matters of farm 
legislation than was this Congress. 





In 1914, W. D. Hoard said: 


The superior cowman is one who makes a 
close study of each individual cow in his herd 
and shows his ability by adapting himself and 
his treatment to the individual needs of each 
cow. 
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Do we know our own dairy industry? 


As we make policy decisions for the future of dairying, we must 
be certain that we don't throw stumbling blocks in our own path. 


by Charles £. French 


AIRY policy is floundering. recognize the evils of inapt or pos- made this more of an economic 


It has no direction.” These 
serious claims are being lev- 
in several quarters today. 
Such claims are followed by a 
pointed question: “Do we really 
have any guideposts for a peace- 
time dairy policy?” 

In my opinion, we do. There are 
several characteristics of dairying 
that are different than those found 
in other commodities. Unless we 
relate our decisions to these char- 
acteristics, we can make serious 
errors in judgment. If we do keep 
these in mind, our decisions should 
stand the test of time. 

Let’s look at the peculiarities of 
this dairy business; first, in gen- 
eral; then, on the farm; and, fi- 
nally, in marketing. 

1. Milk is extremely bulky and 
spoils easily. Such a combination 
is, in many ways, unique. Our de- 
cisions must recognize the full im- 
pact of the economics of transpor- 
tation and storage. Technological 
advance in transportation and stor- 
age is rapid. Good policy must al- 
low for revolutionary changes in 
these two marketing functions. 

2. Milk creates unusual health 
interest. It not only spoils easily, 
but it is an excellent media for 
bacteria and pathogenic organisms. 
Health must be protected. Yet pol- 
icy must recognize that this is basi- 
cally a healthy nation. People are 
not awed that an industry promises 
to protect health; they expect it. 

3. The enforcement of local health 
and sanitary codes has been en- 
dorsed by the dairy industry. The 


eled 


local aspect of such enforcement 
is unique. Public policy must re- 
spect local interests, yet it must 


emphasize and foster similarities, not 
differences, in health regulations. 

4. The dairy industry is “quality- 
minded” above minimum health 
standards. There is a _ prevalent 
feeling that anything which can be 
done in the name of quality is 
“good for the industry.” Public of- 
ficials and industry representatives 
must recognize at least two aspects 
of the quality problem. 

First, health must be protected 
and any reasonable cost must be 
paid to maintain a level of quality 
which will assure this health. 

Second, after we push quality 
standards above this minimum level, 
the problem is basically one of 
costs and returns. 

5. Milk has special nutritional 
aspects. It is a large part of the 
diet. It claims to be the first food 
and emphasizes its importance to 
the young. 

Yet, dairy policy must recognize 
that the consumer today has little 
resentment of substitutes. Despite 
the kingly position of milk prod- 
ucts as foods, the industry must go 
into the market place and actively 
compete for the food dollar. 

6. There is an extreme amount 
of governmental activity in dairying 
for an agricultural industry. It is 
an industry that accepts administra- 
tion of prices, regulation of product 
character, and promotion by public 
agencies. Policy decisions must 


The author is associate professor of ag- 
ricultural economics at Purdue University. 


sibiy bungling government control. 
They must also recognize that evils 
of private control can be greater. 

7. There is a wide variation in 
the size of plants and farms. Plants 
tend towards large size more than 
do farms. In the economy of to- 
day and tomorrow, small numbers 
of large units must be recognized 
as the rule, not the exception. 

8. In number of farms and firms 
dairying is a declining industry. 
Technological improvements will 
probably continue to increase pro- 
duction efficiency faster than de- 
mand for dairy products will in- 
crease. Thus, dairying will con- 
tinue to need still fewer people. 

Dairy policy must recognize that 
standard of living per person is the 
important thing, not dollars of 
gross return to an industry, per- 
centage of the consumer’s dollar, or 
even unit selling price. 


On the farm... 


1.Much dairying is done as a 
sideline enterprise. If dairy cows 
are used to eat roughage grown to 
maintain fertility necessary for 
growing high-value crops, it is next 
to impossible to allocate costs 
among the enterprises on the farm. 
If the sideline dairy farmer does 
not know his costs for milk, policy 
cannot expect him to react to price 
changes as if he were a specialized 
farmer. 

2. Dairying uses a large amount 
of labor. As changes occur in the 
bargaining power of labor, there is 
an acute effect on dairying. Also, 
as dairy production is used more 
and more for fluid consumption, 
there will be a tendency for dairy 
farmers to feel more direct com- 
petition from industrial labor. We 
must encourage high labor output 
if the industry is to have the com- 
petitive wages necessary to hire the 
type and number of people needed. 

3. Consumption and production 
areas are generally close together— 
probably more so than would ordi- 
narily be dictated by economic laws 
alone. 

Changing technology has probably 


problem than formerly. Policy must 
allow for interregional shifts, but 
it must also recognize that such 
shifts will come gradually. 

4. Dairying has a highly seasonal 

relative to its perish- 
ability and consumption pattern. 
Sound policy must encourage by 
economic incentive a smoothing of 
this production pattern. However, 
it must recognize that cost consid- 
erations probably do not dictate a 
perfectly level production goal. 

5. The industry has unusual long- 
run production stability. Biologi- 
cally, a cow dictates this. Capital 
investments, even with loose hous- 
ing, dictate it. Also, dairy resources 
generally have fewer alternative 
uses than other types of agricul- 
tural resources. Dairy policy must 
consider the long-run goals of 
dairying. The difference between 
fixed and variable costs must be a 
part of the thinking of policy-makers. 

6. Milk is produced and con- 
sumed throughout the entire coun- 
try. Dairy policy for the long-run 
advantage of the industry must be 
for the long-run advantage of the 
public. The importance of dairying 
to so many people should give pub- 
lic support for any sound industry 
policy. 


In the markets ... 


1. There is no physical market or 
trading area which compares in 
size with the large central markets 
often held as important price mak- 
ing institutions for most agricul- 
tural goods. Fluid markets espe- 
cially have been of an _ isolated 
character. The tendency of tech- 
nology is to reduce the importance 
of this unique quality. 

2. Milk is a raw material for sev- 
eral products. Each of these has its 
own particular supply, demand, and 
price structure. Special interest 
groups within the industry must 
reach agreement. Industry prob- 
lems generally are too small to ex- 
pect the general public to benevo- 
lently resolve them for the indus- 
try. If the industry cannot resolve 
within itself certain of these policy 
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problems, it cannot expect favorable 
public policy. 

3. Nearly all of the product is 
processed. Thus, we have not only 
the economic complications of the 
usual production and marketing 
processes, but we also have the 
unique set of problems that go 
with food processing. In our age, 
the growing tendency toward in- 
dustrialization of food processing 
demand that our policies recognize 
and provide for changes brought 
through research and innovations. 

4. Milk is generally valued ac- 
cording to use. This is an accepted 
means of securing market stability. 
However, its uniqueness draws 
looks of askance. Such a plan can- 
not remain static. It must be 
changed as conditions change. Re- 
strictive techniques cannot long en- 
dure if used primarily to exclude 
milk of one area from another. 

5. Most milk is based pricewise 
on an animal fat. This animal fat 
is tied up in a web of national and 
international relationships among 
food and nonfood fats and oils. 
Animal fats generally are feeling 
the impact of a declining demand. 

Economic pressure eventually will 
change ill-advised and out-dated 
buying methods, formulas, and other 
marketing mechanics. However, such 
alterations may be difficult. For 
example, widespread buying on other 
than a butterfat basis could have 
wide repercussions. Even changing 
the butterfat differential is a se- 
rious business. 

6. Milk in its original form tends 
to be a highly standardized prod- 
uct. However, by brand advertising 
and specialized services, attempts 
have been made to differentiate the 
product, particularly at the fluid 
level. Much nonprice competition 
exists. However, in recent years, 
we have had substantial price com- 
petition. 

The present rash of federal orders 
and unfair trade practice laws sug- 
gest the need for an _ objective 
study to be sure that selling prac- 
tices are putting long-run goals 
ahead of short-run expediency. 

7. Dairymen sell a very large 
amount of service. 

Too often the demand for the 
service is confused with the demand 
for the product. A _ good policy 
must supply customers the services 


they want, but it must fuarantee 
them complete choice as _ services 
change. 


8. Farm marketing of milk is 
highly organized. For years, dairy- 
ing has been a cornerstone of the 
cooperative movement. Successful 
policy must give farmers the right 


to organize. Likewise, it must de- 
mand that they shoulder the re- 
sponsibility that goes with such 


organization. 
It is probably too much to hope 


that even a peacetime policy can 
observe all of these guideposts. Yet 
it must try. 

It must be positive, yet flexible. 


It must be direct and definite, yet 
cognizant of necessary compromises. 

It must serve the dairy industry, 
yet serve the general public. 

It must respect the past, yet not 
revere it. THE END 
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FASTER, EASIER MILKING 





Pail rocks gently from side to side ... 
with alternate milking and massage. 
Weight is borne on cow's bock. Con- 
trast this controlled, stimulating milk- 
ing action with that of conventional 
milkers whose pail (with up to 40 
pounds of milk) swings wildly bock 
ond forth. 
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seem to like alternating 
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fast milker. I finish milk- 
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before the table’s set.” 
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California sets prices 
from farm to doorstep 


While it has its problems and room for improve- 
ment, California's milk pricing has been quite 
successful, Surplus milk production is held in line 
through contracts between dealers and farmers. 


by Hugh Cook and Harlow Halvorson 


NLIKE most states which 

control the price of milk, 

California has little trouble 
with out-of-state milk flooding its 
markets. 

Federal law does not permit one 
State to set minimum prices to 
farmers in other states. For ex- 
ample, New Jersey cannot force its 
handlers (dealers) to pay New 
York farmers the New Jersey min- 
imum prices on milk shipped into 
New Jersey. This would be an il- 
legal interference with inter-state 
commerce. 

Since federal milk marketing or- 
ders are based on the interstate 
character of milk movement, they 
are most needed for regulation 
of prices in the East where mar- 
ket milk supplies commonly move 
across state lines. 

State milk price control in Cali- 
fornia, despite its shortcomings, is 
probably among the better admin- 
istered of the state milk control 
laws. Its present pattern of con- 
trol of market milk prices began 
in 1935 with the passage of the 
Young Act, which was designed to 
establish minimum prices to pro- 
ducers. In 1937, with the passage 
of the Desmond Act, state control 
was extended to the wholesale and 
retail levels. 

Under this legislation, which has 
been essentially unchanged since 
its passage, market milk prices at 
all levels of distribution have been 
controlled for nearly 20 years. 
Under these acts, control of milk 
pricing is vested in the Director of 
Agriculture who operates through 
the California Bureau of Milk 
Control. 

As under federal orders, market- 
ing areas are established for which 
individual marketing and stabiliza- 
tion plans are developed. In 1955, 
there were 37 such marketing areas 
in California. Classified pricing 
plans are used, but’ on an indi- 
vidual plant basis rather than on 
the market-wide basis followed un- 
der most federal orders. 

Shipments of milk and cream 
from one marketing area to an- 
other require control just as under 
federal orders. Prices in the vari- 
ous areas must be properly coordi- 
nated or wasteful movement of 
milk develops. 

Producer prices for market milk 
in the surplus classes are set by 
the Bureau of Milk Control at not 
less than manufacturing milk pric- 





This description has drawn heavily 
upon the Report to the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Agriculture and Livestock 
Problems, by D. A. Clarke, Jr. titled 
“Fluid milk prices control in Califor- 
nia," June 1955. For those interested in 
further study of California milk price 
control, this outstanding study is espe- 
clally recommended. 


es. In recent years, current quo- 
tations on manufacturing milk have 
been used to establish the prices 
of the surplus classes. 


Use cost of production ... 


Class I prices, based on evidence 
of adequacy of supplies, cost of 
production, and other jactors, are 
established by the Bureau and, of 
course, are higher than the surplus 
classes. The legal standards re- 
quired of the Bureau are not very 
specific for Class I They merely 
require that these prices be relat- 
ed to manufacturing milk prices 
including the added cost of produc- 
ing market milk. They must be 
high enough to provide consumers 
with a safe and wholesome supply 
of milk at fair and reasonable prices. 

The Bureau seems to have set 
Class I prices in a manner reason- 
ably consistent with the level and 
movement of Class I prices for the 
nation as a whole. 

Unlike federal order pricing, Cal- 
ifornia’s Desmond Act requires that 
whenever producer prices in an 
area are controlled the Bureau of 
Milk Control must establish mini- 
mum resale prices for the particu- 
lar marketing area. Thus, pro- 
ducers must petition for producer 
price control. Once this is ap- 
proved, however, wholesale and re- 
tail price contro] is automatically 
required. 

Comparison of farm price changes 
for market milk in California with 
other markets in the United States 
indicates these changes have been 
roughly comparable. Over the years, 
California producers have done 
about as well pricewise as pro- 
ducers in the average of other ma- 
jor markets in the United States. 

A more detailed examination of 


pricing procedures indicates there 
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is room for improvement. The re- 
quirement that milk be physically 
commingled to be pooled has 
worked undesirable and uneconom- 
ic hardships on some farmers. This 
places some farmers at the mercy 
of plants through the possible di- 
version of milk. 

Farmers more distant from con- 
suming centers do not share equal- 
ly, and in a manner consistent with 
their function as reserve suppliers 
for the consuming centers. The 
more distant producers tend to 
bear the burden of the entire sur- 
plus of the marketing area, which 
seems to be unfair and discrimina- 
tory treatment. 

A system of contracts is in force 
between distributors -and farmers. 
A contract is required when more 
than 200 gallons per month is pur- 
chased from a producer. 

The contracts specify the amount 
of milk the distributor guarantees 
to purchase from the producer 
(farmer) for a specified period, and 
the amount for which Class I 
prices are to be paid. 

These contracts serve to guide 
the level of production and protect 
farmers by guaranteeing top prices 
on a specified part of the contract. 

The use of contracts, and bar- 
gaining over their terms, has served 
to increase discrimination against 
the less highly organized and 
less strategically situated producer 
groups. 

Also, terms of contracts are re- 
lated to seasonality of production, 
or production during the base- 
forming months. This helps to lev- 
el production. 

A further brake on milk supplies 
is provided by the cooperative 
dairy associations with Grade A 
pools. Most of these are reported 
to operate on a semi-closed basis 
and are opened only intermittently. 
Shipping rights have been reported 
as “sold” in some markets. 

All of these make it somewhat 
difficult for new producers to gain 
a foothold, and therefore may con- 
tribute to uneconomic production 
and handling of milk. Handlers, 
or, better yet, market-wide pools 
with more freedom of entry would 
tend to result in more equal treat- 
ment of all farmers. 

But, despite the important pos- 
sibilities for improved milk pric- 
ing, examination of the evidence 
does not indicate distortion of pric- 
es (in relation to surplus prices) 
to nearly the extent found in other 
areas. In other words, California 
prices, on the average, do not seem 
to be significantly out of line. In- 
stead, within the state, important 
improvements leading to fairer 
treatment of individual producers 
are possible. 


Control all prices? 


There has been a long-standing 
disagreement among dairy leaders 
whether resale price controls are 
necessary to insure minimum farm 
prices. During the depression, fed- 
eral milk pricing arrangements as- 
sumed that retail price controls 
were necessary. In just a few 
years the difficulties became so se- 
vere that wholesale and retail 
price controls were abandoned. 

Since before World War II, fed- 
eral orders have not attempted to 
control wholesale and retail milk 
prices. Since then, federal control 
has been undertaken by O.P.A. and 
O.P.S. as part of broad programs 
of price control during wartime, 
and not as part of a program of 
guaranteeing minimum prices to 
farmers. 

For nearly 20 years the federal 
order program has shown that re- 
tail and wholesale price controls 
are not a necessary part of a pro- 
gram to secure minimum prices to 


producers. In California, however 


retail price controls have been re- 
quired since 1937. 


Margins held down... 


state milk controls is that they 
generally have resulted in wider 


On the average, seem 
to be somewhat smaller although 
less variable. More important, 


however, the average difference be- 
tween margins in state controlled 
and uncontrolled markets is con- 
siderably less than the differences 
among markets in either group. 

Local circumstances are probably 
more important in accounting for 
differences in margins than wheth- 
er or not state controls are present. 

Even though some common no- 
tions about state milk price con- 
trols and their effect on margins 
are not borne out by the evidence, 
there is usually room for improve- 
ment in establishing prices and, 
consequently, margins. This applies 
to California as well as elsewhere. 

The size of the margins permit- 
ted (by the established prices) will 
affect the success or failure of dis- 
tributors, just as the level of pro- 
ducer prices will affect the num- 
ber of producers who can survive. 

In California the law requires 
that these margins are to be set 
at a level which will cover costs 
of reasonably efficient distributors, 
and maintain adequate and effi- 
cient distribution facilities without 
requiring consumers to pay more 
than necessary. Thus, in the Cali- 
fornia legislation there is some em- 
phasis on efficiency of distribution. 

In resale price control the most 
important problem seems to have 
been to get the type of law, and 
administration of law, which per- 
mits and even encourages more ef- 
ficient methods of distribution. The 
manner in which California mar- 
gin controls have worked has hin- 
dered the development or adoption 
of more efficient methods of pric- 
ing and distribution. 

For example, prohibition of lower 
prices for larger volume purchases 
has tended to keep milk distribu- 
tion from being more efficient. 

Small-volume consumers have 
been serviced at the expense of 
those taking larger volumes. 

The existence of secret rebates, 
special financial arrangements, cap- 
tive stores and dairies are all evi- 
dence that there is room for im- 
provement in pricing arrangements. 

The reader should not be left 
with the impression, however, that 
California state milk control is rig- 
id, unyielding, and backward. 

Qn the contrary, in states with 
state milk controls it is probably 
among the leaders in relying upon 
research. 

Changes have been made and 
proposed in the Agricultural Code 
which point toward solution of the 
problems mentioned above. Volume 
pricing is in effect in a limited way 
as well. Accounting for and pric- 
ing milk on the basis of fat and 
skim components will result in 
more equitable treatment of pro- 
duters as well as improve distri- 
bution efficiency. 

All of these things, and others, 
strongly point to the fact that milk 
price control should serve the gen- 
eral public interest as well as the 
interest of milk producers. 

This article completes our review 
of representative federal and state 
milk marketing orders. The ques- 
tion arises: “Do milk orders need 
a ‘new look’?” The next article 
will attempt to provide an answer. 
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recommended for fly control by 
ALL 48 STATES AND THE USDA 


... because malathion gives both quick knockdown and long 
residual kill—at low cost. Residual kill lasts three weeks or more. 
depending -on local conditions. 


... because malathion controls flies which have become resistant 
to DDTand other previously used materials—kills fly maggots, too 


. . because malathion is easy to use as knockdown and resid- 
ual sprays, or as wet or dry baits. 


... because malathion can be applied in and around dairy 
barns, on manure piles and garbage heaps, on barnyard fences 
or corrals and on similar places where flies gather or breed— 
for effective, easy, economical fly control. 


... because malathion is ‘‘one of the safest insecticides to 
handle,” according to the USDA. 


That’s why malathion is the preferred insecticide for fly con- 
trol! Don’t spend another dollar for any fly-killer until you get 
all the facts about malathion! 


Malathion insecticides are available from well-known manu- 
facturers (under their own trade names) in wettable powders, 
emulsifiable liquids, and as baits. See your regular supplier. 
Be sure to look for MALATHION on the label. 
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If you are a dairy farmer . . . read a paper that, from 


cover to cover, is devoted to dairy farm problems. 
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treating hocks, foot-rot, clipping, trim- 
ming. minor surgery. catheterizing and $| 15 
restraint for depositing semen ae - 
a i 
« Doesn't mark or bruise. Postage pre ‘ona poo 
«Lasts a lifetime. paid with type slings 
«Simple to use oheck or — available. 
ey order. P 


FREE Literature, Write Today. 
Dealerships Availabie. 


Tail Sling Sales, Inc. 


Accepted and Used by Veterinarians 
and Dairymen in U. 5. and Canadas. 


DEPT. H, 5000 DELBROOK, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


isfaction guar- 
anteed. 
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To dairy farmers 


who dont want to 


work quite so hard 


to produce better milk and get 


You simply flip on the switch, pour in 
the milking and your Solar MILK MINDER will do the 
rest completely, reliably. You'll like pouring into a 
MILK MINDER, too, for there’s no straining or hoist- 
ing you pour from the waist. You'll appreciate the way 
milk rolls off the stainless steel surfaces freely, the 
MILK MINDER’S exclusive “controlled flow. expansion” 
cooling.system that cools milk faster and controls tempera- 
tures more accurately, giving you better quality milk and 


reduced bacteria ccunt. 


immediately with the 





Financing Plan. 


NAME —EEee 











ADODRESS_ 





And, you can receive ali the economies of going bulk 
SOLAR financing p/an. 


Please send me more information 
on the Solar MILK MINDER and 


keen. tas Ae 



















SOLAR PERMANENT 
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UNSPRAYED SECTION of this field shows rank growth of wild 
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lam oe on 


mustard. The rest of the field was given good treatment of 2,4-D. 


Kill yellow mustard 
with 2,4-D or MCP 


You can change the yellow color scheme in your fields 
by spraying with the right chemical at the right time. 


by L. H. Shebeski and G. Friesen 


ceptance of 2,4-D and allied 
chemicals, large areas of the 

United States and Canada were a 
riot of color in early summer—the 
golden yellow of wild mustard. 

The sprayed acreage increased 
greatly in the first five years of 
2,4-D use (from % million to 14 
million acres in western Canada 
alone). Encouraging though this 
may sound, in no single year has 
this vast area had even one-third 
of the cropped acreage sprayed. 

The need for spraying a far 
greater acreage will be self-evident 
to anyone who makes more than 
a casual survey of grain fields. 
Last spring while traveling through 
the province of Manitoba, the au- 
thors made weed counts in fields 
at random when grain was approx- 
imately in the three-leaf stage. 
Most of the 16 fields examined ap- 
peared clean from the. highway 
but on closer examination were 
found to be quite weedy. 

In wheat, on land that had been 
in fallow the previous year, an av- 
erage of 285 broad-leaved weeds 


Pieri: to the large scale ac- 


The authors: L. H. Shebeski Is pro- 
fessor of plant science and G. Friesen is 
weeds research assistant. Manitoba Ag- 
ricultural College, Canada. 


were found per square yard. Bar- 
ley on stubble land had counts 
ranging as high as 700 weeds per 
square yard. 

The question of how many weeds 
per square yard will cause losses 
and to what extent in various 
grain crops, has been carefully 
studied for the last four years. In 
addition, the value of destroying 
mustard in these grain crops has 
been studied. 

1. Ten mustard plants will re- 
duce flax yields by more than 50 
per cent. 

2. Twenty-five plants per square 
yard reduce oat yields. 

3. Fifty mustard plants per 
square yard are required to reduce 
yields of wheat or barley. 

Considering the very low cost of 
2,4-D, it obviously pays to spray 
small grains even with very light 
infestations of mustard. 


Spray mustard early ... 


Although 2,4-D or MCP effec- 
tively destroy wild mustard, spray- 
ing must be done while the mus- 
tard is still young or when the 
wheat is in its five-to-six leaf 
stage. A _ series of experiments 
were designed to obtain more in- 
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- OAT GROWTH AT TIME OF TREATMENT 
OATS has greater tolerance to MCP at 4-leaf stage than it does 


to 2,4-D. When properly applied, either chemical does a good job, 
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formation on when, in the growth 
of wheat, barley, and oats, does 
mustard competition begin to re- 
duce yields. These crops were 
grown free of mustard and in as- 
sociation with 100 and 200 mustard 
plants per square yard. The mus- 
tard was then removed at several 
stages of crop growth using 2,4-D 
ester at four ounces per acre. 
Effective competition did not take 
place until after the wheat was in 
its six-leaf stage in 1954, but the 
full impact of competition was 
realized in less than six days. (In 
1952 the full competitive effect of 
mustard was expressed even before 
wheat reached the five-leaf stage.) 
Evidence from four years’ experi- 
mentation indicates that the time 
competition may become effective 
varies from year to year, but when 
weeds begin to take their toll, they 
do so very quickly. One obvious 
conclusion is spray early. 


When fo spray in oats... 


The question of time of spraying 
must take into consideration the 
sensitivity of the crop. There has 
been ample evidence to show that 
oats are sensitive to 2,4-D under 
some conditions. Therefore, in 
1955, the oat experiment was 
broadened to include five spraying 
dates and to compare the effect of 
MCP and 2,4-D on oat yields. Both 
herbicides were applied at the rate 
of four ounces (acid equivalent) 
per acre and ester formulations 
were used. 


Although it is quite safe to spray 
oats with 2,4-D at the shot-blade 


rather than 2,4-D in oats for easi- 
er-to-kill weeds such as mustard. 
Spraying should be done when the 
mustard is just coming through the 
soil and the oats are only three to 
four inches ‘high. 


Spray mustard in legumes. . . 


In regard to spraying grain fields 
underseefed with grasses and leg- 
umes and infested with wild mus- 
tard, we could make the following 
genera! statements: 

Since seedling legumes and grass- 
es grow slowly, they are usually 
poor competitors with weeds. There- 
fore, if fields are seriously infest- 
ed with wild mustard, considerable 
weakening of the grass and leg- 
ume seedings will occur, due to the 
weed competition. Seedling stands 
of Ladino clover, alsike clover, red 
clover, lespedeza, alfalfa, and grass- 
es can be treated to kill wild mus- 
tard with MCP amine at not more 
than four ounces per acre or MCP 
sodium salt at six ounces or less 
per acre. The legumes are most 
resistant at an early stage of de- 
velopment. Therefore spray mus- 
tard when the legumes are at the 
second true leaf stage: 2,4-D or 
MCP ester may cause some damage 
to the legumes even at low rates. 





How to care for your sprayer 


(Continued from page 581) 


nozzle spacings, it will be neces- 
sary’ to plug the nozzle outlets 
directly over each row. You will 
also need a two-nozzle adapter to 
allow you to adjust the nozzles 
so that all of the area between 
the rows can be covered. 

Corn borers continue to be a 
menace. It is sometimes advisable 
to spray to control them. In this 
case you want to apply the spray 
material directly to the corn stalk 
and leaves. You will need to use 
a nozzle in the boom directly 
over the row and two nozzles in 
the boom drop between each row 
with one nozzle directed to the 
plants on either side. 


Many other uses ... 


The use of sprayers deesn’t stop 
with the above mentioned opera- 
tions. You can use them for 
many others. For instance, you 
could attach a hand gun and hose 
and spray weeds or insects along 
a ditch bank or fence row. You 
could even use a hand gun for 
spraying inside buildings such as 
hog houses or dairy barns. 

Sprayers can also be used for 
the application of liquid nitrogen. 
However, these solutions are very 
corrosive to bronze, brass, and 
copper, By substituting aluminum 
or stainless stee] parts for these 
corrosive metals, your row crop 
sprayer can be used for applying 
liquid nitrogen. 

If you are considering using 
your sprayer for applying some of 
the new-mixed liquid fertilizers, 
you had better just forget it, un- 
less you want to put out a big 
sum of money for stainless steel 
booms and fittings. 

As yet, stainless steel is the 
only metal that has been found 
to successfully resist the actions 
of phosphoric acid that is used in 
the mixed fertilizers. 

A very important part of any 


spraying operation is the calibra- 
tion. A speedometer on the trac- 
tor comes in handy if you have 


much spraying to do. This allows 
you to use the settings recom- 
mended by spray charts. 

If you are having your first 
experience with a sprayer, it 
would be a good idea to fill your 
tank with plain water first and 
spray a known acreage. Then de- 
termine how much water it takes 
to refill the tank. By knowing 
the acreage sprayed, you can de- 
termine the rate of application. 
Once you get the sprayer properly 
calibrated, mark the throttle set- 
ting on your tractor. You can 
then mix in the chemical and 
start spraying. 

Weed killers leave a residue in 
the sprayer that can cause dam- 
age to legume crops if you are to 
spray for insects later on. 

Clean all nozzles and boom ex- 
tensions with kerosene and a 
small brush. Put from 5 to 10 
gallons of kerosene in the tank, 
and circulate it for five minutes 
through the pump and by-pass 
hose back to the tank. Then run 
the kerosene through the boom 
and onto the ground. 

Mix one box of a detergent 
cleaner with 30 gallons of water 
and repeat as with the kerosene. 
Replace the nozzles and boom ex- 
tensions. Partly (one-third to one- 
half) fill the tank with one part 
of household ammonia to 49 parts 
of water. Circulate this mixture 
through the pump and by-pass, 
allowing a small amount to go 
out through the nozzles. Flush 
with two tankfuls of clean water 
by spraying through the nozzles. 


Points on storage sale 


Now for a few, suggestions for 
storing the sprayer when it is not 
going to be used for a long time. 
Remove the pump and nozzles and 
store them in a container of light 
oil. The tank should be cleaned 
thoroughly and stored with the 
rest of the sprayer in a building 
where it will not be exposed to 
the weather. THE END 
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Easiest, quickest way known to 





ORTHO Fly Killer Dry Bait 


This is IT! After years of research ORTHO 
gives you the newest, most effective fly killer 
ever made, Every granule kills many flies. 


Keep it handy to get rid of flies—FAST! 


Easy to use. No mixing. No measuring. No 
equipment. Treats average-size barn in 5 min. 
Useful. Controls DDT resistant and non-resist- 
ant houseflies around sheds, barns, stables, 


pens and coops. 


Effective. Flies can’t devour 1/16” granules, but 
feed and die. Leave granules to bait other flies. 


Flies love it. This dry granule bait contains spe- 


cial attractives that lure houseflies. 


Free running. Non-caking. Always loose, ready 


to scatter. 


Economical. Only one-quarter pound covers 


500 sq. ft. of feeding area. 





California Spray-Chemical Corp. Executive Offices: Richmond, Calif. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Portland, Ore.; Whittier, San Jose, 
nando, 
Medina, N./¥.; Columbia, $. C.; 


Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
field, N. J.; 


Maryland Heights, 


OW ALL CHEMICALS. READ 
DIRECTIONS AND CAUTIONS 
BEFORE USE 


7.4. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ORTHO 
























Washington, 0.C. 
Fresno, Sac to, Calilt.; Caid , Ida.; 
Fla.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Maumee, Ohio; Haddon- 


Shreveport, La. 





Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 











Don’t let them 
cut your 


Water off! 










PENNIES A WEEK! 


Don't risk having your weter supply shut 
off by the Health Authorities! SURECLOR is 
the miracle feeder that adds chlorine in 
“just the right amounts” to your water 
system . . . avtomatically! 


SURECLOR KILLS — 
all these water-borne germs that harm live- 
stock: anthrax, TB, glanders, cholera, stom- 
ach and intestinal worms! 
Mfd. by PADDOCK of TEXAS, DALLAS 


MAIL THE COUPON - get the facts! 


CLAYTON MARK & CO., 
National Distributors of SURECLOR 
1900 Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 
Please send the FREE illustrated book on 
SURECLOR and the name of my dealer. 
Nome___ 4 5 
Address____ _— ictitan 


City b aiten OCs rien 














Low Gost LABOR SAVER 


and Convertible, Too! 
_A> og N 







hae 


| 
SSE 


” 








-_—_—_ 


RIGHT DESIGN FOR BULKY HAY 
LOADS. BIG 6 TON CAPACITY! 


Now Forage Master features “Add- 


on” vwnit design. Add beater kit 
for fully avtomatic unloading and 
cross conveyor for stock feeding 


at anytime after buying the basic 
forage box. Models priced 
for every farm, large or small. 


FORAGE MASTER MFG. CO. 


Dept. 610, Allenton, Wisconsin 


right 


Write today for Information 
FRE on Forage Master Power Boxes FREE 
Name 
Address 
City State 





i 
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[RRIGATE and PROSPER 
with a dependabie 
GORMAN-RUPP PUMP 


The big question about rainfall is not 
whether the year’s total is normal, but 
whether enough falls at the right time. 
This rarely happens. 

Even with normal rainfall, sprinkler 
irrigation makes sense. It makes even 
more sense to make sure your system is 
the best with a Gorman-Rupp Irrigation 
Pump, backed by the combined experi- 
ence of more satished users than any 


centr fugal pumps for 


26 MODELS 
every irrigation requirement. Pump- 
and-engine packaged units with auto 
matic check valve with lewel control, sha ft 
seal under suction, large drum-type fuel 
tank—operational safety controls 
standard. Engines: air-cooled, radiator 
or heat exchanger. Gasoline, LP, natural 
other make. 

Be practical about irrigation. Get an 
engineered plan. No obligation. Write 


Gorman-Rupp today. 


gos, kerosene and diesel. Also PTO 


driven pumps 


THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY 
305 Bowman St., Mansfield, Ohio 














save money 


in your treatment of 


MASTITIS 


This original bougie treatment for mastitis is 
effective, easy to use, costs less per treat- 
ment. Why use messy ointments when you 
get the same results end save money Dy using 


MASTICS P&S 


Sold through veterinarians for 10 years 
if your veterinarian cannot supply you 
order direct. Package of 12— 
$3.25 AIR MAIL, itpard 


The Martin Laboratories 


P. ©. Box 532, West Chester, Pa. 













e 
SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOLS 


eur winter classes, also fer the 
high school young men and college young 
men whe are interested in cattle (Dairy or Beef) 











SERVING CATTLEMEN 
FROM COAST ro FOUR SUMMER CLASSES WILL BE CONDUCTED: 1956. 
COAST SINCE 1909 Houston, Tex., Texas State Motel —............... duly 10-14 
Write tor catalog Tulsa, Okfa., Tulsa Hotel Se 6hlUhfFhl! Cl, 
Meke reservations ecarty. Miami, Fla., Alcazar Hotel emerqunenusye GES 
Student ocurnber limited Columbia, 8. Car., Wade Mampten Hotel Aug. 21-25 


DEPT. HOD, 216 EAST TENTH STREET, 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING SCHOOL 


MILK RECORD SHEETS, HERD BOOKS 








Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 


.. Send for samples... No obligation 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


sheets and herd books. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


—— 











Fer the convenience of those unable to attend 
benefit of 








ARTIFICIAL 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





BREEDING 
: 


Ohio adds Jerseys to 
young sire project 


AREFULLY selected young 
( sires, sampled early, result in 

proved sires for an artificial 
insemination program. The proof 
on their daughters is made under 
A.B. conditions. Thus the young 
sire program, which began more 
than a year ago in Ohio and sev- 
eral other states, has the advan- 
tage of early proof on a bull. If 
he is chosen to be used widely, 
most of his useful life is ahead 
of him. 

Northern Ohio Breeders’ Coop. 
Association, Tiffin, Ohio has now 
added Jerseys to its young sire 
program. 


Breeders cooperate ... 


Twenty-nine Jersey breeders, all 
members of NOBA who comprise 
the Young Jersey Sire .Project se- 
lected two young Jersey bulls to 
be used through NOBA to obtain 
a proving in 29 herds at a very 
young age. The two calves select- 
ed were Commando Marlu Mascot 
and Vaucluse Surville Harvest 
Pride. 

Both are sons of well-proven 
sires and out of very strong cow 
families. “Harvest” is by the Gold 
and Silver Medal Sr. Superior 
Sire, Imp. Surville Gold Designer 
whose daughter, “Get” and “Prod- 
uce” topped the Jersey Jug and 
Futurity class. His 28 daughters 
average 9,746 milk, 520 butterfat 
and 28 classified average 85.18 per 
cent. Harvest’s dam is Boncrist 
Ceres Pride, classified “Very Good” 
and 11,989 milk, 510 butterfat in 
305 days, 2x milking, as a 5-year- 
old—actual record. 

“Mascot” is by the Excellent 
7-star Sr. Superior Sire, Sparkle 
Supreme. He is the sire of Marlu 
Milady’s Fashion, Excellent for- 
merly National Senior 2-year-old 
champion and just recently the 
National 4-year-old Milk and Fat 
Champion. His 18 tested daugh- 
ters average 11,064 milk, 590 but- 
terfat—305 days, 2x milking, ma- 
ture basis. Twenty-two classified 
daughters average 87.96 per cent. 

His dam, Marlu Commando 
Pearl, “Excellent,” is a full sister 
to Advancer Gem Commando (32 
daughters, 10,414 milk, 582 butter- 
fat) now heading the Randleigh 
herd. She has several outstanding 
records, the highest—10,530 milk, 
664 butterfat in 305 days, 3x milk- 
ing as a 4-year-old (actual pro- 
duction). 


How program operates .. . 


The young sire program is guid- 
ed by a committee consisting of 
Jersey breeders, representatives of 
Ohio State University and North- 
ern Ohio Breeders’ Association. 
Cooperating herd owners, by pool- 
ing of funds, agree to buy a one- 
half interest in the young bull se- 
lected. One-half interest is owned 
by Northern Ohio Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. A cooperator must agree 
to be a part of the project 5 to 10 
years. He agrees to breed at least 
10 cows a year to project bulls 
and to grow out the heifers. He 
must do continual D.H.ILA. or 
H.R. testing and have his herd 


officially classified regularly. 

Northern Ohio Breeding Asso- 
ciation agrees to sample as many 
project bulls as practical each 
year. Such bulls are to be used 
routinely as soon as age permits. 
The bulls are housed and main- 
tained by the bul! stud until proof 
is available. Final decision to use 
a bull heavily, after his proof is 
available, is left to the judgment 
of a “Sire Selection Committee” 
made up of representatives of the 
three cooperating parties. 

Before a young sire can be en- 
tered on the project at least 75 
per cent of the cooperating breed- 
ers must endorse him. Cooperat- 
ing breeders, since they own an 
interest in the young sires, pay 
the inseminators fee for service. 

Whether the bull proves good 
or bad, NOBA repays the coop- 
erators investment when the bull 
reaches 5 years of age. 

It is hoped this plan will de- 
velop several proved sires a year. 
The most outstanding of these 
will be made available to all 
Jersey breeders through routine 
service channels. 

—Jean Lemmerman 





Artificial breeding 
continues to grow 


During 1955 there were more 
artificial breeding organizations, 
more herds enrolled, and more 
cows bred than at any time since 
the beginning of artificial breeding 
in this country. On January 1, 
1956, there were 661,497 herds 
enrolled in 1,502 artificial breeding 
organizations. In 1955, there were 
5,413,874 cows bred artificially. 

Compared with the previous 
year, this was an increase of 26, 
or 18 per cent, in the number of 
organizations. The number of 
herds enrolled increased 68,307, 
or 115 per cent; there was an 
increase of 258,634, or 5 per cent, 
in the number of cows bred. 

With 1,000,293 cows bred in 
1955, Wisconsin maintained its 
lead of the states in number of 
cows bred. Following are the 
states in which 50,000 or more 
cows were bred by artificial breed- 
ing organizations in 1955: 





a a 1,000,293 
Minnesota .................. 495,330 
Pennsylvania .............. 434,566 
eae benabar 425,080 
Ohio ....... 335,400 
Iowa 311,651 
Illinois 260,870 
ro 249,126 
Michigan 234,371 
| RE en 161,683 
Es eee 145,024 
Washington ................ 127,137 
BI Ee ctsctidncescdidins 87,893 
WII, ccccessctbititnicicd 81,864 
Kentucky  ................ — 67,878 
New Jersey .............. 65,621 
IIE Ls casictinscocveine 64,772 
Maryland. .................... 61,661 
CORIO A bscisnncibttiniabclccess 56,233 
TeMMCSSCE .o.....ec.ccccecees 55,268 
Massachusetts .......... 52,938 
Nebraska .........:.ccs000 52,921 
, RRS ON SE 50,364 
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AUTOMATIC CHICKEN WATERER 


PIPE 





HOLE 





























This is my system for keeping 
my chicken waterer filled. 

We placed a 50-galion barrel on 
a stand about 6 inches higher 
than the chicken waterer. We used 
a threaded pipe the same size as 
the barrel outlet, from the barrel 
down through the chicken waterer. 
The other outlet of the barrel is 
kept tightly closed so that no air 
gets into the tank. 

When the water level in_ the 
waterer gets below the pipe, the 
air bubbles up the pipe and lets 
water run into waterer: When 
the water gets above the pipe 
opening, the flow of water stops. 

Minnesota GORDON MAENKE 


NO FUNNEL NEEDED 





It is a difficult job to fill the 
radiator of your tractor or car 
without a funnel, and there never 
seems to be one available when 
you need it most. 

We have found that a pail with 
a small hole near the top works 
well for filling radiators without 
spilling any water. 

Make a l-inch hole in the side 
of a pail, near the top. This hole 
permits a stream to flow that is 
just about the size of the mouth 
of the radiator. 


Pennsylvania KENNY TODACK 


SIMPLE BALE HOOK 





To make this simple hay hook, 
take an old pair of ice tongs and 
remove the bolt. Grind the point 
down if needed. 

This hook can be used for 
loading bales onto a wagon behind 
a baler and also can be used when 
moving the bales in the barn. 

Illinois R. E. ATCHISON 





HINTS 


if. 





KEEP BULBS CLEAN 


We find this idea very handy. 
While whitewashing a building, 
substitute burned out light bulbs 
for the good ones to keep white- 
wash out of the fixtures and keep 
bulbs clean. 


Wisconsin Pau. GROSSMAN 


SWINGING FENCE 
OVER RIVER 





WATER 


When building a fence over a 
river or creek, you have the prob- 
lem of making a fence that will 
not wash out after a heavy rain. 

We set a large creosoted tele- 
phone pole on each side of the 
river and braced it well to the 
adjoining fence posts with a steel 
cable. This one-half-inch steel 
cable between these two poles 
holds a swinging gate over the 
river. An 8-inch telephone pole 
fastened to the bottom of the 
fence floats out and up as the 
river rises, allowing debris to float 
on through. 


Minnesota ERNEST NELSON 


TRUCK BOX COVER 


CORRUGATED 
METAL SHEETS 


2x2 
STRIPS 











You can keep your feed and 
seed dry in your pickup truck box 
or trailer by covering with cor- 
rugated, metal sheets. 

We used 6 corrugated metal 
sheets that were arched by the 
local tinsmith. These metal sheets 
were overlapped about 1 inch and 
fastened with stove bolts. 

A 2 by 2 strip of wood was 
bolted to each side of the truck 
box, near the top. The metal 
sheets were bolted to these 2 
strips of wood to form the arched 
roof, resembling a covered wagon. 

The entire cover can be removed 
as a unit merely by removing the 
2 by 2 strips of wood. 

This cover was built for less 
than $14. 


Minnesota RONALD PENNER 


USE MACHINERY MANUALS 


File your parts list and service 
booklets of new machines alpha- 
betically in a looseleaf binder for 
easy reference. 


Minnesota. ANN ZAWISTOWSKI 
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If you have an interest in 


BULK FARM 











The new Q) Factory-Sealed 


it.KEEPER TANK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


has exclusive advantages to 
protect your investment! 


Before you invest...investigate! The 

CP MitKeeper Bulk Farm Cooling Tank offers 
new low- height design for handling milk with 
less work. Direct ex ion cooling for lowest 
cost operation. The MiLKeeper is as dependable 
and trouble-free as a modern home refrigerator. 
Built for long life and backed by the 

reputation of a company that has made tanks 
and dairy refrigeration equipment for 
generations. Choose a farm tank from an 
investment standpoint and you'll put your 
money on the CP Mi_Keeper. 


ASK US ABOUT 
The 12 STEPS to More Profit and Less Work With CP 
MuKesrer. Get your copy of this informative booklet, today. 














THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY roe 

1243 W. Washington Boulevard, Chicage 7, ili., DEPT. HDG =! 

SEE YOUR Please send full information on CP MilKeeper Bulk Farm Cooling ; 
DEALER OR Tanks. In our flush season we produce gallons per day. | 
| 

YNim@eaeliice me “ome — ) 
Address or R.F.D. | 

City = rT | 

a8 EET RRS eo 








(e>) THE MARK OF DISTINCTION ON BULK FARM COOUNG TANKS 








Priced Right / Engineered Right ! Serviced Right { 


MDowell 


COUPLING 


Portable Irrigation 


SYSTEMS 






The Original, Automatic 
Pressure Lock Coupling 


For portable irrigation that works better 
with less work and /es upkeep, see yout 
McDowell dealer. He offers the bes: coup- 
ling made .. . will engineer a complete 


system for your particular needs and 


No hooks, lotches 
: : he's staffed to give f 


or gadgets. 









ASt, EXPeErt service 


See your reliable McDowell MAIL COUPON for FREE BOOKLET! 
dealer — he's a good man 
to know better! 


Address 









McDOWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


PITTSBURGH 9, PA 
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‘Smart Dairy Farmers Are Choosing 
Zero’s T-20 Vacuum Milk Tank 
| For All Types of Milking Operations 


pce: 


rs ao 





Milking with Zero’s T-20 


| 

| Direct Cow-to-Tank 

| He the ai goal in your planned milking 

t trom cow to 
tank and gerated Dy va m in Zero's 

| T Farm Tank t isn't always necessary 

have a special building for your T-20 


‘ 


Your present equipment can be adapted for 





“Like eye Milk pepe a Straw” 


Use your T-; is ave efrigerated tank 


with Zero’s Super inder Vacuum 
Draws a pail of milk tank in approxi 
nately 3U second ates lifting and 
pouring milk pails aves cost of pour-in 
| $trainer makes milk taste better because 
it is vacuum refrigerated that removes many 
of the feed and cow odors and animal heat 


Your Dairy Equipment Dealer Is. 












| height 





Write TODAY for the Name of Your 
Nearest Zero Dealer or Tell Us Who 





ZERO T-20 


@ may be used as a pour-in tank, or with 
Super Strainer, or direct cow to tank 
hook-up 


@ has a completely round design for great- 
er visibility, strength, accurate calibra- 
tion and easier cleaning 

the large vacuum reserve in tank gives 
more uniform milking and pulsation 


@ is perfectly air-tight to hold vacuum so 
you know it’s dust-and-vermin proof 


An Excellent Pour-In Tank 


Round design puts operator close to strainer 
easing the lift and lowering the pouring 


Pour from both sides . . . There is 
no front or back...The future is vacuum 
In the beginning, a lot of dairy- 
men use the pour-in method with the vac- 
uum tank 


milking 


SALES CORP. 


521-F, Duncan Ave. 
Washington, Mo. 














NOW IS THE TIME TO TURN YOUR UNUSED MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT INTO CASH! 


throughout the 
» of Hi rd’ Deneve 
what you have to sell. 


ny lairv? 


in regularly 


nation read the Special Opportunity 
Many of them are in the market 


For quick CASH mail your classified ad order today to Hoard’s Dairy- 


t Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Rates only 30c per 


word including name and address 


~ 












oh 


of the Patz 
slipped or 


vidual links 


chain con be 
odded in 10 seconds! 





Without Tools! 


Whatever your dairy barn arrange- 
ment, a Patz barn cleaner will install 
easier . . 


=) £ “f ply —yet powerfully constructed. 
A ANGLED, fast cleaning flites are 
’ welded underneath the chain to clean 
. . far more thoroughly. The Patz 


barn cleaner chain is of one-piece 
construction 
or pins to rust or bind. Thousands of 
trouble-free 
complete details, write: 


COSTS LESS TO INSTALL 
COSTS LESS TO MAINTAIN 














Because of an Exclusive 
flat-linked Hook ‘N Eye 
Chain, 


Extra-strength 
Non-Corrosive 


because it is sim- 


. faster... 


with no rivets, welds, 


installations. For more 








THE PATZ COMPANY 
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SUBSOILING CHISEL requires a lot of power to shatter the sub- 
soil. Here hardpan is being broken up in a 2-year-old alfalfa field. 


Our experiences with 
subsoil shattering 


Subsoiling breaks up tight soil layers so water can 
penetrate more easily. Here are results in New York. 


by Hugh M. Wilson 


known as “jostling,” chiseling, 

and “pan breaking.” Some 
people believe it pays, while others 
feel it is a waste of time. 

Our first experience with sub- 
soil shattering was in 1951. The 
field selected for trial had a silty- 
clay hardpan about 12 inches be- 
low the surface which made the 
soil poorly drained and hard to 
work. It was definitely a prob- 
lem. Work was done in the fall 
when the ground was dry in order 
to obtain the most thorough shat- 
tering effect. 

The hopper mounted on the 
frame of the chisel was used for 
deep placement of lime and ferti- 
lizer on part of the plots. The 
chisel was drawn at 30-inch inter- 
vals at a depth of 15 inches. Due 
to the hardness of the soil it was 
impossible to go deeper even 
though the tractor used was ca- 
pable of hauling four plows. 

The following spring the shat- 
tered plots appeared to be dryer 
than the check plots so hopes ran 
high. But by July differences had 
disappeared to such an extent that 
soil tests revealed no effect of 
the treatment. 

Nor did crops show any differ- 
ence. Corn and oat yields were 
almost exactly the same on the 
shattered and unshattered plots. 

Deep placement of lime and fer- 
tilizer gave no better results than 
extra lime and fertilizer applied on 
the surface. 

So, after watching the plots for 
three years, we gave them up as 
a bad job. 

Quite different results were ob- 
tained from trials established in 
the fall of 1954. One set of plots 
was located on a moderately- 
drained soil that was used for 
vegetable production. Another was 
on poorly-drained soil which was 
seeded with a mixture of birdsfoot 
and alfalfa in the spring of 1955. 
A crawler tractor was used with 
the chisel mounted on the draw- 


S oer shattering is variously 


bar. This provided ample power 


and good depth control. The 
chisel was drawn at intervals of 
26 inches and to a depth of 24 
inches. No deep fertilizer place- 
ment was attempted. 

Observations throughout the grow- 
ing season indicated that crops on 
the shattered plots were somewhat 
better, so the soil was carefully 
examined in the fall of 1955. Pen- 


The author is an associate 
soll conservation, Cornell 
New York. 


essor of 
Wiarvennio; 


etrometer tests showed that top- 
soil onthe shattered plots was 
less compact. This seemed strange 
since the intent was to break up 
subsoil. However, it was concluded 
that the soil was dryer .at the 
time of fitting so less compaction 
occurred, If this is the correct 
answer, it indicates a benefit from 
shattering not considered before. 

The most dramatie results were 
noted in a trench that was dug on 
the poorly-drained soil. The loca- 
tion of the chisel was established 
by a straight, darker-colored mark 
which extended from the surface 
through the pan to a depth of two 
feet. Soil on either side of the 
mark was easily spaded whereas 
a pickaxe was required to loosen 
the soil in the middle. The zone 
of loose soil was shaped like an 
inverted V, very narrow at the 
top and about 16 inches wide at 
the bottom. 

Roots had penetrated to a 
greater depth in the chisel zone 
and the subsoil was more moist 
indicating greater infiltration of 
water. Therefore, it seems certain 
that shattering broke up _ the 
tight hardpam and that the bene- 
fits lasted for a year after the 
work was done. 

A comparison of the 1951 and 
1954 trials raises a lot of ques- 
tions. Why were such varying 
results -obtained on similar soils? 
Did the extra depth make the dif- 
ference or was it some variant in 
the soil? Should chisel spacing be 
closer or will a deeper zone on 
part of the field fulfill the needs 
of plants? We wish we knew and 
will continue to try to find the 


answers. 





CHISEL on small tractor will 
help break up the hardpan formed 
‘at the bottom of plow furrows. 
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Drouth area farmers... 


overfeed protein 


(Continued from page 580) 


ticity to show certain trends in 
feeding practices. This is especial- 
ly so since it is tempered by con- 
servative estimates in all cases 
regarding amounts of feed and 
production value of feeds, particu- 
larly in the case of the roughages. 

The results of this survey indi- 
cate that there may be quite a lot 
a dairyman can do to pare down 
his drouth-influenced feed bill. 

A good starting point in reduc- 
ing the drouth feed bill is a rigid 
culling program. The number of 
low herd averages under liberal 
feeding conditions shown in the 
Oklahoma survey indicated the 
presence of loafing producers. 

When the herd has been re- 
duced to those individuals deserv- 
ing of the dairy cow label it be- 
comes a matter of feeding ade- 
quate, balanced rations, but no 
more. There is immediate con- 
cern always for those readily de- 
tected dairymen who feed their 
potential 500-pound producers as 
if they were 200-pound producers. 
This survey seems to indicate that 
such a dairy farmer is a rare, if 
not extinct, bird in Oklahoma. 

It would appear that the con- 
cern should be for those folks who 
feed their 200-pound producers as 
if they were 500-pound producers. 


Need more testing .. . 


A sound, workable performance- 
testing program is a prerequisite 
for both effective culling and effi- 
cient feeding programs. The lack 
of adequate testing programs was 
indicated in this survey by the 
fact that most milk production 
statistics were obtained from plant 
reports. 


Most dairymen’ can relate the 
exact fuel consumption per hour 
of operation of their tractors or 
cite the mileage of their automo- 
piles. As mileage decreases and 
oil burning increases, there be- 
comes mounting interest in a 
trade for something better. It, is 
a continual source of amazement 
that so few of those same people 
know the mileage rating of their 
dairy cows, with the result that 
inefficient producers continue to 
enjoy the dairyman’s feed and lov- 
ing care and contribute to noth- 
ing but costs, primarily feed costs. 

It is not the purpose of this 
writing to present a complete and 
detailed lesson in principles of 
feeding, but to call attention to 
the need for even more stringent 


* than normal application of sound 


feeding practices under drouth 
conditions. The means to this end 
should be no further than a round 
trip to the county agent’s office. 
Perhaps but a short visit with a 
more successful neighbor may be 
a helpful step. 

Nor is it the purpose of this 
writing to belittle the problems of 
the drouth-ridden dairyman for it 
is well-recognized that they are 
many, varied, and, too often, with- 
out solution. It is well-recognized, 
also, that mere existence in the 
dairy production business under 
drouth conditions is an accomplish- 
ment worthy of note. 

The Oklahoma survey has shown 
some glaring flaws which might 
be good starting places for dairy- 
men wishing to develop programs 
aimed at a goal above the plateau 
of mere drouth existence. 

THE END 





For better pastures - 
kill weeds and brush 


(Continved from page 578) 


treatments are scldom 100 per 
cent effective. Provide for follow- 
up treatments as necessary. 

After foliage spraying keep 
livestock out of the field for at 
least a week or 10 days. While 
the chemicals,are not toxic, these 
pastures often contain poisonous 
plants. Spraying may make these 
plants more attractive to animals. 


For trees and stumps... 


Now let’s move up to some 
good-sized trees. Here we can use 
the dormant treatment during 
any part of the season. We be- 
lieve, however, that it is best 
done when the trees are dormant 
(when leaves are off). The brush 
killer can be applied to the base 
of a standing tree or to stumps. 

For either basal or stump 
treatment, the bark should be 
relatively dry, free of snow, ice, 
and moisture. Extremely good re- 
sults are obtained using one quart 
of brush killer and five gallons of 
fuel vil. The mixture is sprayed 
around the bottom 15 inches of 
the tree, being careful to get all 
the way around the tree and ‘to 
spray the bark to “runoff.” 

Obviously, on thick-barked trees, 
such as cottonwood, willow, and 
elm this takes more spray solu- 
tion than it does on thin-barked 


trees, such as honeylocust, haw, 
wild crab, and so forth. 

Be certain to saturate the bark 
so that the chemical can reach 
the root system through the cam- 
bium or growing layer. 

On stumps, the bark should be 
sprayed to the runoff stage. On 
large stumps, it is not necessary 
to completely cover the inside of 
the stump. For all practical pur- 
poses, this is dead wood. The 
growing layer occurs at the junc- 
tion between the bark and the 
wood, and this is the area that 
must be thoroughly saturated with 
the spray solution. 

One basal or stump treatment, 
using the above dosages, should 
result in 99.99 per cent control. 
It must be conscientiously done, 
however, all the way around the 
tree or stump to the runoff stage; 
oil must be used as the carrier. 

Everyone knows, of course, that 
these trees also can be blasted 
out, pushed out with a bulldozer, 
pulled out with a tractor. If these 
facilities are available to you at a 
reasonable cost, it may be the 
procedure of choice. No two 
areas are alike. Choose the pro- 
gram which best fits you. 

If all this sounds like too 


much work, sell the land, pocket 
the cash, and quit paying taxes 
on it, 


THE END 











5 TYPES of 


TRANTINYL 


TO SUIT 
ALL SOILS 


Seldom need 
resharpening 
Slippery smooth 
surface scours 


,the usual acreage with = ETT 
non-stop” uniformity that NO 

assures better seed beds Prana c 
more profitable crops. 







open up. No 


x ‘ 
Proven by severest tests tempe ring or 


in Wisconsin, sandy 
and rocky soil. 


Buy them at better 


implement dealers 


or write us direct. ix rea 


Hay! Ae 






forging Simply 
sharpen to renew 






after long suse 


1) , 
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clean in all soils 








MAIL COUPON TO THE NEAREST “TRANTINYL” PLANT LISTED BELOW 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without any cost or obligation, 
complete information about TRANTINYL Plow Shares. 











Name, Model, and Size of Plow 
My local Dealer is 
NAME 
ADDRESS 

P.O. STATE PS-1 


YOUNGSTOWN ALLOY CASTING CORPORATION ~- YouNGSTOWN, OHIO 
WAUNAKEE ALLOY CASTING CORPORATION - WAUNAKEE, WISCONSIN 


TRANTINYL Plow Shares 
PVilalaelas 














Corn Planter Shoes 


i oT 


"7eliel ae lil?) 


Ammonia Shoes, and Other Implements 











ARE YOU MOVING? 


if you move, be sure to send us your OLD address as well as 
the NEW ONE. Allow about 30 days for copies of HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN to be sent to your new address. A label from a 
recent issue is handy to have when we change your address 
plate. Send to: 


Circulation Dept. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
FORT ATKINSON WISCONSIN 
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UNLOAD FOR LESS 
with a 
e 
Low initial cost—low VAY 
upkeep because of exclusive design 


features by Flinchbaugh 
the pioneer in 
wagon unloaders 





False End Uniocder with 
“xtre-flex” long-losting 
cable. Exclusive Big Di- 
ameter spool eliminates 
cable damage 


This is only one of the famous 
Flinchbaugh Unloaders. Canvas 
type and chain pull false ends also 
available 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION on America’s 
mest complete line of Wagon Unioad'ng Equipment. 

off SS eee eS ee eS ee ee ee ee oe oe oes 
The FLINCHBAUGH Compony 


Eberts Lane, York, Pa. Dept. 9 


Please send information and prices on yous 





plete line of Unioaders 
Nome pees 06 68 0eR 0 OO 4s o8 oes oe 68 COCR Ee 0@ 
AGMIOES. . «oo cc nwcwce ce ccecererescececoerees 
Town State. ...++++- 


"tus - eee ence ee ee eeee 
—— = oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Daisy Cattle Markers 


Solid brass tags and 
brass-plated chain. 
No. 21—FOR NECK. Ad- 
justable. Tags num 
bered both sides. $13.25 





” 
4 
; 






per doten 


No. 17—FOR HORNS 
Adjustable. §9.20 per 
doter 

No. 38—DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN, 
Upper portion strap, lower portion chain, 
$14.50 per dozen. 

Write for catalog. Sample malled for §1.00. 


GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 


Dept. c Box 7 Fantington, Indiana 





AIROSPRAYER 


* PORTABLE 

* NO COMPRESSION TANK 
REQUIRED 

* SPRAYS DIRECT FROM 
CONTAINER 


One man portability lets you do & 
quicker spraying job. ideal for 
cattle, trees, 










Made by the manufacturers af the 
orignal Awosprayer Stil the finest 
hand sprayer made 
. oe! 
meme mee 
Attach this Order to Letter or Card with 
Nome ond Address 
Send me an Airosproyer ($7.95 ped. or 
Cc. ©. DO. plus charges) 
en Send me Power Airosprayer ($133.95 com- 
lete with 12 h. p. Continental engine, 
‘ ©. B. Neodeshe 
end me additional information on Power 
Airoaproyer__Airosproyer and name 
of dealer. 


AIROSPRAYER COMPANY 


DEPT. D NEODESHA, KANSAS 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds, 








Dairy Scientists 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


mark 50 years of progress 


American Dairy Science Association cele- 
brates Golden Jubilee this year. Hoard’s 
Dairyman writer organized group in 1906, 


by D. H. Jacobsen 


in on our country’s dairy 

business in 1906 and _ then 
again 50 years later, he would 
hardly recognize it as the same. 

Slowly but surely dairying has 
changed at the farm, at the 
plant, and in the distribution sys- 
tem to give us today a highly 
organized, scientifically geared 
business in what was once “a- 
family-cow and supply-your-neigh- 
bor” enterprise. 

The American Dairy Science 
Association, organized in 1906, is 
this year celebrating its Golden 
Jubilee and highlighting -50 years 
of progress in dairy science and 
technology. 

The history of the association 
is a story of men who were 
never satisfied with cows, or meth- 
ods, or products which were “good 
enough.” They were working and 
planning for more efficient dairy 
herds, more economical methods, 
and, most important, for dairy 
foods which would give the Amer- 
ican public the best possible in 
palatability and nutrition. 

Events of importance at the be- 
ginning of the 20th century in- 
cluded the development of milking 
machines, the adoption of “official 
testing,” the organization of cow 
testing associations, and expansion 
in the use of the Babcock testing 
procedure. The National Dairy 
Show originated in 1906, and with 
it a new emphasis on type and 
conformation of dairy cattle. With 
the widening use of cream sepa- 
rators, the factory system of but- 
termaking was expanding rapidly. 

All of these developments were 
part of the dairy scene in 1906. 
And this gives us an idea of the 
background at the time of the 


[' A man from Mars had looked 


x = " @ 8D’ OaAlRYMAN 

THE LEADER in dairy research 
was the famed Stephen M. Bab- 
cock, shown with his first cen- 
trifuge which was used in devel- 
oping the Babcock test in 1890, 





formation of the American Dairy 
Science Association. 

There were no dairy schools as 
such, but dairy courses were being 
taught as part of the agricultural 
courses in the colleges. Land- 
Grant colleges had been estab- 
lished years earlier in Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, and New York. Among 
the earliest to specialize in dairy 
education was Cornell University, 
yet in 1900 the program was 
largely general agriculture. 

There was little in the way of 
scientific. knowledge of the dairy 
industry and learned instructors 
in dairy science were not avail- 
able. Textbooks on dairying were 
not available and we looked to 
Europe for advanced scientific in- 
formation. By 1905 the need for 
dairy departments was recognized, 
and separate courses in dairy pro- 
duction and dairy manufacturing 
began to be formed. 

The Babcock test was developed 
by Dr. Stephen M. Babcock and 
published in the famous 12-page 
bulletin No. 24. This was published 
in 1890 and played an important 
part in teaching laboratory prac- 
tice in the early 1900's. 

By 1900 many of the funda- 
mental discoveries connected with 
pasteurization, homogenization, 
condensing, and refrigeration had 
been made. 

The rapid growth of creameries 
and cheese factories furnished 
markets for milk and cream, and 
stimulated interest in better dairy 
cattle and better dairy practices. 

It was this new interest in de- 
veloping dairying as an industry 
that prompted Professor Wilber 
J. Fraser of Illinois to call to- 
gether, in 1906, a group of dairy- 
interest educators. 

Long-time MHoard’s Dairyman 
readers will remember Fraser as 
a regular writer in these columns. 
He was an exceptional man in his 
broad vision of dairying, his pene- 
trating capacity for seeking out 
and putting his finger on key 
problems in dairy farming. 

It was Fraser who, in 1901, led 
the first herd production testing 
project in America. The previous 
editor of Hoard’s Dairyman was 
one of his workers in that north- 
ern Illinois program. In later 
years he led national dairy atten- 
tion to the vital role of excellent 
pastures and roughage in low-cost 
milk production. 

Seventeen educators from eight 
colleges and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture responded to Fra- 
ser’s invitation, and the meeting 
was held on the campus of the 
University of Illinois. They found- 
ed the “National Association of 
Dairy Instructors and Investi- 
gators” and, with a constitution of 
98 words, started what we know 
today as the American Dairy Sci- 
ence Association. 

The founders, as might be ex- 





THE FOUNDER of the American 
Dairy Science Association was 
Wilber J. Fraser, who was one 
of America’s greatest pioneers 
in dairy thought and leadership. 
It was he who started production 
testing and taught the importance 
of top pastures and quality rough- 
age in low-cost milk production. 


pected at that time, were engaged 
largely in milk production studies. 
Close contacts between dairy cat- 
tle breeders and the colleges were 
the rule. These early leaders 
played an important part in guid- 
ing the breeding, feeding, and man- 
agement practices of those days. 

There is a close relationship 
between the record of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association and the 
progress of dairying in the United 
States during the last 50 years. 
The reports of annual meetings, 
and the research articles pub- 
lished in the Journal of Dairy 
Science deal with the dairy cattle 
and production problems existing 
along the way. They show how 
problems were solved, and new 
ideas tested before they were ap- 
plied in the field. 

The high level of milk produc- 
tion in dairy herds today has re- 
sulted from research in breeding, 
feeding, and management conducted 
over the years. The work done 
in the college experiment stations 
has been carried to the dairy 
farms by the extension service and 
the breed associations. 

Problems of the sanitary produc- 
tion and handling of milk on the 
farm have been studied continu- 
ously by the experiment stations. 

Milk quality has improved to 
the point where cities are receiv- 
ing high-quality milk from wider 
and wider areas. 

Research and development in 
dairying has a bright future be- 
cause of the sound research which 
has gone before. It is the func- 
tion of the scientists in the 
American Dairy Science Associa- 
tion to carry on in furnishing 
tested information to guide the 
dairy industry in the future. 

The Golden Jubilee celebration 
of the American Dairy Science 
Association this year commemo- 
rates the first 50 years of the 
association. We look back on these 
years of progress. Let us also 
look ahead to the years of oppor- 
tunity before us. What will the 
man from Mars see in 20067 
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Is chemical poisoning 
likely to occur in soils? 


Many kinds of chemicals offer no problem; 
yet enough cases of serious crop injury 
have been reported to cause some concern. 


by G. F. Warren 


HAT is going to happen to 
our soil if we keep spray- 
ing all these chemicals on 

our fields? This is the question 
most often asked when I speak at 
farm meetings. The question is a 
good one and the problem is simi- 
lar whether the chemical is used 
to kill weeds, insects, diseases, or 
nematodes. Fortunately, a great 
deal of far-sighted research has 
been conducted to try to find the 
answer and avoid serious trouble. 

The major concern is that con- 
tinued use of chemicals might re- 
sult in a build-up in the soil which 
would reduce the yield or quality 
of sensitive crops or inhibit growth 
of beneficial microorganisms. 

Such a wide variety of chemi- 
cals is used and under such a wide 
variety of conditions that no one 
answer to the question will hold. 
Many materials seem to offer no 
problem, yet enough’ cases of in- 
jury have been reported that we 
should be concerned and keep up- 
to-date on the information that is 
available. 

One of the first cases of trouble 
was reported with arsenic accumu- 
lation under apple trees in the 
Northwest. So much arsenic had 
been applied annually for insect 
control that the soil contained 
amounts which were toxic to the 
cover crops normally grown in the 
orchards. However, it should be 
pointed out that most crops do not 
receive as heavy applications of in- 
secticides as fruit trees. Also, ar- 
senic is known to be one of the 
most persistent chemicals in the 
soil, sometimes having been used 
as a long lasting soil sterilant. 

More recently, soil applications 
of BHC (benzene hexachloride) 
have caused off-flavors in potatoes 
and certain root crops grown on 
soil previously treated with this in- 
secticide and sometimes sensitive 
crops have been injured or killed 
by applications of weed killers to 
the preceding crop. 


What happens to chemicals? 


In normal usage, most agricul- 
tural chemicals do not build up in 
the soil since natural forces are 
acting to destroy or remove them. 
The five principal ways in which 
the activity of chemicals is lost are 
as follows: 


Lost as vapors ... 


Soil fumigants and light pe- 
troleum oils are examples of mate- 
rials that readily vaporize into the 
atmosphere and, therefore, present 
no problem. 


Adsorbed by the soil ... 


Many of the new organic chemi- 
cals are strongly adsorbed by the 
clay and organic matter in the soil. 
In a recent cooperative study re- 
ported by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture it was 





” ‘The author is a professor of ho 
ture at Purdue University, Indiana, 


found that excessive applications 
of DDT and BHC caused severe in- 
jury to many crops. These crops 
were on a soil that was low in 
clay and organic content, but no 
damage on a black, prairie soil 
was reported. Many other experi- 
ments also have shown large dif- 
ferences in the amount of agricul- 
tural chemicals adsorbed by vari- 
ous soils. 


Destroyed by chemical . . . 


Calcium cyanamide has long 
been used as both a weed killer 
and nitrogen fertilizer. It is 
at first toxic to plants, but soon 
breaks down in the soil to harm- 
less nitrogen compounds. Parathion 
and other organic phosphate insect- 
icides are known to be very un- 
stable. There has been no evidence 
that they will build up. 


Destroyed by microorganisms... 


Many bacteria and fungi are 
able to destroy organic chemicals. 
For example, under favorable con- 
ditions microorganisms decompose 
the usual pre-emergence applica- 
tions. of 2,4-D in three or four 
weeks. Good soil moisture, fairly 
high temperatures, plenty of or- 
ganic material, and a high state 
of fertility all favor the rapid 
breakdown of organic chemicals. 


Leached out of the soil... 


In most dairying regions chemi- 
eals that are not strongly adsorbed 
will be readily leached out of the 
soil by the normal rainfall. The 
grass killers, TCA and dalapon, are 
examples of agricultural chemicals 
that are rapidly lost by leaching. 

Thus we can see that there are 
many natural forces working to 
destroy or remove the chemicals 
we apply to the land. In many 
cases more than one factor will be 
operating at the same time. As a 
result, the danger of an accumula- 
tion of a harmful amount in the 
soil is not great. 


How to avoid trouble... 


In order to keep the chances of 
a build-up at a minimum, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered: 

1. Follow directions on the con- 
tainer and thus avoid overdosages. 

2. Do not make heavy applica- 
tions of the same chemical year 
after year to the same field unless 
it is known to be readily lost from 
the soil. There is much less danger 
of getting into trouble if the 
chemicals used are varied during 
the season or between seasons. 

3. Rotate crops and thus differ- 
ent chemicals are likely to be need- 
ed for the pests involved. 

4. Keep the soil well supplied 
with organic matter and fertilizer 
to hasten the breakdown by micro- 
organisms. 

5. Where there is a choice, it is 
safer to use a small application of 
a purified insecticide rather than a 
heavy dose of the crude material. 


Louisiana Dairy Goes 


Bulk” With 


CRAFT MILK COOLERS As The 
Choice of Their Producers... WHY? 
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Monthly Records Price of a 
Two Milkings Year's Supply 
10 cows, one month ...... $1.25 
25 cows, one month icon eo Oe 
85 cows, one month .......... 2.00 
For Three Milkings a Day 
15 cows, one month . cagnaithiiiona 
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All prices include postage paid. 


Keep Tab On Your Cows 


Weekly Records Price of a 


Two Milkings Year's Supply 
10 cows, one week ...... 2.50 
20 cows, one week ............ 3.00 


30 cows, one week . B 
Price of a Year's Supply 
Your check perfectly acceptable. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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THERE'S 

A BADGER 
FOR EVERY 
SIZE BARN! 









Please send the following literature 
Barn Cleaners () Silo Unloaders () 
Barn Equipment () 





Name 





Address 











City State 
BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
BOX 31. DEPT. H KAUKAUNA, WIS 


NOW YOU CAN KEEP’EM DOWN ON THE FARM 


Because a Badger Barn Cleoner will 
eliminate the drudgery of cleaning 
your barn manually. Wondering about 
cost of operation? A Badger will clean 
a 40 cow barn for as little os 20¢ 
@ month. This eliminates shoveling 
ebout 25 tons of monure. 

Installation and service specialists in 
all dairy sections of U.S.A. and 











Badger needs new photographs of our bern 
cleaners and silo unlooders for edvertising 
purposes. We will poy $5.00 for eny photo 
we use (minimum size 5 x 7) of your bern 
or entire set of buildings. Photos not used 
will be returned. 
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A RANGE WITH FRENCH DOORS—a 30-inch 
mod th an ext rge oven. When you open 

ens with it, causing the lower 
‘ to roll it into view automatically. 
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THIS “MODULAR” KITCHEN, designed for new or remodeled homes has five automatic 
appliances under a continuous stainless steel countertop; requires nine feet of wall space. 
Built-in electric appliances are automatic dishwasher, food waste disposal, plug-in griddle, 
four surface cooking units, large oven with plug-in rotisserie, and smaller companion oven. 


New models for modern cooks 


by Margaret Speers 


ODAY'S new ranges are designed to 
make cooking easy, quick, streamlined, 

and fun! In gas and electric models 
there’s a wide variety available both in price 
and size. There are sleek, attractive, good- 
performing ranges for the tightly-budgeted, 
as well as ultra-modern electronic models 
for the homemaker with a thousand-plus dol- 
lars to spend. 

Where previously there was only the clas- 
sic white, today ranges come in attractive, 
lively colors — reds, yellows, blues, greens, 
browns, pinks, beiges, and grays. 

Many manufacturers have built speedier 
surface units, some claiming “red hot in just 
20 or 30 seconds.” There is greater flexi- 
bility in the switches that regulate the heat 





POPULARITY are built-in ovens 
its, which come in colors 
and copper fin- 


GAINUNG IN 


and striace cooking un 


and in stainles teel, chrome, 


ishes: have utomatic features of regular ovens. 

Most wall ovens have broilers; some have plug- so an almost unlimited number of special 
in rotisseries. Retail prices will vary but oven heats are possible. Some switches have been 
costs about $200. and surface units about $170. made to control the location of the heat; 


thus the homemaker, using a small pan that 
covers only the inner part of the surface 
unit, can set the switch so only the inner 
portion of the unit will heat. 

Other thermostatic devices have been built 
in to keep food from burning or scorching. 
Some ranges have new filter devices in oven 
vents which make it possible to broil with 
the oven door closed. Others have ovens 
designed with removable dividers and heating 
units that enable broiling and baking in the 
same oven at the same time. 

There is such a wide variety in divided 
tops, in size of surface units, in oven ar- 
rangements, in built-in equipment, in heat- 
control and automatic devices, that the 
homemaker shopping for a new range will 
benefit by exploring the field as extensively 
as possible. Whatever her choice, chances 
are she'll have a good range for her money. 

THE END 


A SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM of in- 
adequate wiring is the small central unit at 
left. Unit provides adequate electric current 
for five portable appliances at one time; has 
pull-out extension cords, automatic timer 
and selector, and panel of circuit breakers 
with reset switches. As shown, itis installed 
in a custom-built cabinet for storing appli- 
ances; can be installed in standard cabinets. 





, when roast is ready. 





ELECTRO N- 
IC RANGES are 
now available. Pic- 
tured here, open 
and closed (inset), 
range cooks by mi- 
crowaves. Oven 
walls and utensils 
remain cool; only 
food heats. A cook- 
ing method safe 
for children; bakes potato in 5 minutes; cooks 
egg in 20 seconds; 5-lb. roast in 30 minutes. 


HOARO'S BARYMAN | 


THIS RANGE HAS disposable foil linings in 
oven to eliminate oven cleaning work and an au- 
tomatic electric 
meat thermometer 
(see inset) that 
tells cook tempera- 
ture of meat, al- 
so turns off oven, 
turns on light 
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wraps and ties. Misses sizes 10 te 20; 
Size 16 takes 4% yords 35-inch fabric, 


9189. Base your summer wardrobe on this 


slim classic frock. Step-in styling, squared 
armholes, and pockets for flattering detail. 
Misses’ sizes 12 to 20; 40. Size 16 takes 
4 yeords 35-inch fabric. 


4833. Active half-sizers con moke bra, 
skirt, shorts, and blouse from this one pot- 
tern. All destined te mix end motch the 
summer through. Half sizes 14% to 241%. 


Size 16% blevse and skirt take 444 yords 
35-inch fobric: % yord contrast, 









9119. Perfect design 
dress. Note the soft gathers below the bui- 
ton yoke and the groceful flare of skirt. 
Misses" sizes 12 to 20. Size 16 tokes 3% 
yerds 35-inch fabric. 


4758. Designed especially for the larger 
figure, te slim and trim unwanted inches 
away. Women's sizes 36 to 50. Size 36 
dress takes 3% yords 39-inch fabric; bolero, 
1% yards, 








4773 
SIZES 
14%4—-24% 





~ 











14%4—24% 


























HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. EXCHANGED 
a ae for patterns, 25¢ each. 
| $________for Spring-Summer Fashion Book, 25¢ each. 
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NOSRO'S MAIR YMAN 


AN INVITING SUMMER TREAT for both young and old are these delicious homemade sodas served with dainty, cake-like cocoanut crunchies. 


Ice cream sodas home style 


From the test kitchen of the American Dairy Association 


the smart mother sets up 


“OME summer, 
a soda fountain at home, the best of 
for keeping the small fry 


insurance 


within sight and for keeping close tabs on 
teen-agers. Something might well be said 
for the morale-lifting effect on Father, too 
Easy enough to do—tall glasses; straws; 
iced tea spoons or their cousins; chilled 
sparkling water; a variety of flavors and 
fruits; and of course, plenty of ice cream 
the refrigerat freezing compartment 
the freeze Let each one make his 

come and get it” 


as to the making is 
glass put about 


The idea in pene al, 
ply thi Into a large 
‘, eup of crushed sweetened fruit (straw- 
berries, raspberries, peaches, apricots, pine- 
apple) ibout 3 tablespoons syrup (choco- 
late or maple we'll say), a seant \% cup of 
chilled milk, and a large scoop of ice cream. 
Then fill almost to the top with chilled spar- 
kling water. Stir. Add straws and serve. 
For a richer “soda” stir a small scoop of 
the fruit or syrup and milk 
creamy; then top with a full 


ice cream into 


mixture until 


scoop of ice cream and add sparkling water. 

Different flavors of ice cream can be used 
by way of variation, the choice depending 
upon the syrup, sauce, or crushed fruit used. 


Try flavored sparkling beverages . . . 


Cola, root beer, or gingerale sodas are 
good. Put a large scoop of vanilla ice cream 
into a large glass. Almost fill with the 
chilled beverage desired. Stir well. Ice cream 
may first be stirred into the beverage. 


Fruit juices good .. . 


Fruit juices and nectars may be used in 
much the same way, though they’re really 
not a true soda. A good one is made by 
putting a generous scoop of vanilla, pine- 
apple, or lemon ice cream (peach ought to be 
good, too) into a glass. Pour ice cold pine- 
apple juice over it. Muddle it just enough 
to mix the flavors slightly. Add a spoon and 
gay straws, then more ice cream. This makes 
a good light top-off to a summer meal. 


You're never too old... 
PS. For a grown-up group, you might 


try scoopsfull of vanilla or coffee ice cream 
in a glass of hot coffee. The younger set 
will settle for “chocolate milk” with a scoop 
of chocolate or vanilla ice cream. 


Good eating . 

Ice cream, you know, is mighty good food 
besides being so much fun to eat. A dish 
of ice cream (about % cup) gives us practi- 
cally the same nutrients that we get when 
we drink half a glass of milk. But be sure 
it says “ice cream” on the carton or con- 
tainer. 


Need a partner? 

Cookies are always good. If you're fresh 
out, why not make these Cocoanut Crunchies? 
Remove crust from unsliced bread and cut in 
84-inch slices, then in fingers. Roll each in 
sweetened condensed milk, using fork or 
fingers as you please, then in shredded co- 
coanut. Place on buttered cookie sheet and 
bake in a slightly under moderate oven (325 
degrees) until the cocoanut is browned. So 
goad they’ll think it’s cake. THE END 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


FRIEND of mine made a re- 
mark the other day that 
many of you could re-echo, 

I'll be willing to bet. 

“I never use my vacuum attach- 
ments; I gave them away,” she 
said. 

I used to be guilty of allowing 
my attachments to catch dust in 
the closet, too. But, a combination 
of having to keep a house dust- 
free for an allergic child plus my 
old arthritic spine sent me upstairs 
after these gadgets. 

I've a tank-type cleaner with 
standard fixtures. I attach the 
hand vacuum to the flexible hose 
and suck up the dust from furni- 
ture, drapes, and books on shelves. 
Only a twist changes from brush- 
vacuum for rugs to brush-vacuum 
for bare floors. The soft-brush at- 
tachment will polish a hardwood 
floor or linoleum without so much 
as a bend in the back. And the 
long, slim crevice tool is the first 
thing I've found that will get the 
dust out of the crack between the 
head boards and box springs on 
the beds, and way deep down “in 
the overstuffed chairs and sofas. 


Allergies .. . 


Possibly many of you fight the 
battle of house dust for allergic 
members of your families, so you 
know what a tussle it is. My 9- 
year-old has had tendencies to- 
ward allergies, asthma, and eczema 
(all closely associated) ever since 
she was born. 

This past year she developed 
night coughing and wheezing. If 
any parent has sat up with a child 
during the long hours of a night 
while it fought for breath and 
coughed until you expected its 
lungs to come next, you know how 
tough it is. So, reluctantly, we 
took her to an allergist and started 
the long fight. 

Starting with 50 skin tests we 
have progressed through some of 
the diet-restrictions (they seemed 
to make very little difference, in 
her case; dust-proofing her room 
and keeping the living quarters as 
dust-free as humanly possible; ban- 
ishing the dog from living quar- 
ters; and receiving vaccine shots 
for house dust, pollens, molds and 
ragweed twice a week, to continue 
for 15 months. 

It may be comforting to you who 
have members of the family suf- 
fering from allergies to know that 
you do not stand alone. I have 
been amazed at the number of pa- 
tients who stream into our doc- 
tor’s office for twice-weekly shots. 
Little babies, 2-year-olds, school 
children, teen-agers, men, women, 
preachers, teachers, nuns, working 
men, housewives .. . I think the 
whole world has allergies. 


Did people always have allergies 
and didn’t know it? Possibly, un- 
der the name of asthma, which we 
now know is caused by allergies of 
which I suppose doctors used to 
be completely ignorant. Discover- 
ing what caused this dreadful af- 
fliction is one of the important ad- 
vances in modern medicine, I think. 


Rug care... 


House dust makes me think of 
rugs and carpets, where sO much 
of this offender lurks, unless you 
take special pains to keep the floor 
coverings clean. Our University of 
Wisconsin has released some good 
hints on rug care. 

First, don’t beat your rugs, like 


Grandmother used to do. Don’t 
use sOap on them and don’t clean 
with ammonia, which so many 
women do to brighten the colors. 
Vacuum thoroughly every week 
and, several times a year, wipe 
them with a detergent suds solu- 
tion that you make by whipping 
up two tablespoons of neutral de- 
tergent in a quart of water. 

Use a sponge to pick up only the 
dry suds on top and clean sec- 
tions of the rug in a circular mo- 
tion, overlapping the strokes. Lay 
all the pile in the same direction. 
Don’t get the rug wet; it should 
feel only slightly damp. If you 
rinse, do so with the sponge 
squeezed out of clear, warm water 
and be sure to lay the pile in the 
same direction. 

Home cleaning in this way gives 
a very good appearance to wool 
and blended rugs, but this does not 
remove ground-in dirt and grit; 
only a professional rug cleaner can 
do this. Likewise, cotton rugs can- 
not be successfully cleaned by 
home shampoo methods; profession- 
al services are required on cotton 
carpeting for satisfactory results. 

Put aluminum foil undér the legs 
of furniture to prevent them mak- 
ing a dent-impression on the rug 
pile, especially if rug is not com- 
pletely dry. And, if you do have 
pile-flattened places, you may be 
able to bring them up by steaming 
if your rug is not a frieze or twist. 

Lay a thick, wet cloth over the 
spot and hold a hot iron over the 
cloth, not on it. Steam until the 
pile rises, then brush in the direc- 
tion of the carpet pile. Twist 
weaves may un-twist under steam- 
ing, so beware. 

When loose tufts appear in the 
rug, don’t pull them out; cut them 
off. For re-sewing seams on rugs, 


- use waxed linen thread. If corners 


or edges curl, try steaming the 
same as for crushed pile. 


Barbecued chicken... 


I’ve never been very adventur- 
ous with chicken, thinking that it 
was hard to improve on fried 
chicken, roast chicken, creamed 
chicken with biscuits, or chicken 
and dumplings. This summer, 
though, I’m going to try barbecued 
chicken on some of my guests. 

From one of our poultry spe- 
cialists comes this personal recipe 
for barbecuing 2-to-3-pound broil- 
ers. Allow a half chicken per per- 
son, he says, and use either a ro- 
tisserie or the oven. If a rotisserie, 
put the whole chicken on the spit; 
adjust to turn slowly, and baste 
with butter or a barbecue sauce. 

If you use the kitchen oven, lay 
the chicken halves skin-side down 
in a flat pan and start for 15 min- 
utes at 450 degrees. Reduce to 
325 degrees and baste often with 
melted butter or barbecue sauce. 

Here’s a recommended barbecue 
sauce, especially good for chicken; 
2 tablespoons brown sugar, | ta- 
blespoon paprika, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon dry mustard, \ tea- 
spoon chili powder, a few grains 
cayenne pepper, 2 tablespoons 
Worcestershire sauce, 1 cup tomato 
juice, 4, cup chili sauce, % cup 
vinegar, '. cup chopped onion, and 
2 tablespoons cooking oil. Combine 
and cook over low heat for 15 
minutes. Baste over chicken as 
turned. 

Barbecued chicken is delicious 
served with buttered rye bread, 
potato chips, and a tart cold slaw. 
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640. Freshen up for spring. Decorate your bed- 
room with these stunning new spread and cur- 
tain ensembles. Easy and thrifty to make. Com- 
plete instructions included in pattern for making 
three different sets of bedspreads and curtains 
in ony desired size. 


754. Inspired by priceless tablecloths 100 years 
old, this heirloom beavty combines simple-to- 
memorize stitches In a dramatic design. Easy 
crochet for beginners; a cinch for experts. Table- 
cloth, 58 inches square in heavy cotton 
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color beauty. Crochet tlese modem 
glowing colors, 
‘ovr home. 

smaller 11%. Use croc 


lovely blestoms 


b * im bright colors on this cory quilt. 
Easy te embroider symbolic flowers for every 
season of the year. . 

12 flowers-of-the-year included in pottern. Quilt 
72 =x 102 inches. 
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BASIC FARM PRACTICES 


Use thumb rules for feeding 


GRAIN is fed to supplement the 

roughage the cow eats. How 

much grain the cow needs will first 

iepend upon the amount and quality of the 

ighage eaten. Several other important fac- 
tors help determine the amount of grain. 

need more than older cows 

same amount of milk because 


Young cows 


producing the 


growth requires additional nutrients. Thin 
cows need more grain than cows in good 
flesh. Heavy-producing cows need grain for 
milk and butterfat production, and follow- 


ing the peak lactation period extra grain is 
fed to replace the body weight loss result- 
ing from heavy production. 

Many thumb rules have been proposed to 
help us determine the amount of grain each 
cow needs. These serve as useful guides, but 
te smart feeder does not blindly follow such 
considers each cow individually 
adjusts the rules to fit her needs. The 
economy of grain feeding is important, too. 

Where milk prices are high and concen- 
trates cheap, it pays to feed more grain than 
when the milk-feed price ratio is unfavor- 
able. In rare cases the cost of nutrients in 
grain may compare favorably with the cost 
of nutrients in roughage and again heavier 
grain feeding may pay. 

The amount of milk produced and the per 
cent of butterfat in the milk is the basis for 
thumb rules. A common one is this 
feeding guide: 

For Holsteins: 1 pound of grain per day 
for each 4 pounds of milk produced daily. 

For Brown Swiss, Milking Shorthorns, and 


rules He 
and 


most 
grain 


Ayrshires: 1 pound of grain per day for 
each 34% pounds of milk. 
For Guernseys and Jerseys: 1 pound of 


grain per day for each 3 pounds of milk. 
Less grain is needed when quality rough- 
For example, 1 pound 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN is a 


WEIGH YOUR GRAIN so each cow receives the 
amount required for maximum milk production. 


of grain for each 5 to 8 pounds of milk is 
sufficient for a Holstein cow on good pas- 
ture. Cows producing less than 20 pounds 
of milk daily may not need any grain in ad- 
dition to good roughage. 

Here is another thumb rule that accounts 
for both production and roughage quality. 
To determine the pounds of grain to feed 
daily with excellent roughage, divide the 
pounds of butterfat per month by 6; with 
good roughage, divide pounds of fat per 
month by 5; and with fair roughage, divide 
the pounds of fat per month by 4. 

It is impossible to use these feeding guides 
without production records. We _ therefore 
have another important use for production 
records in our dairy herds. Thumb rules 
used with judgment are part of a practical 
dairy feeding program. 

—J. W. Crowley 
—R. P. Niedermeier 





Let’s rotate our hog pasture 


ages are liberally fed. 
‘ VERY good swine producer you talk 
“ to will tell you about the im- 
— portance of his pasture program. He 


will tell you how it reduces the protein feed 
cost, provides vitamins, minerals, and con- 
tributes to health and growth. 

Other farmers will tell how rotational 
pasture has helped control worms and dis- 
ease. At the same time it has increased soil 
fertility, provided a continuous cover for the 
land, and reduced cost of hog production. 

You can provide an excellent pasture for 
the hogs on your farm by following a good 
four-year rotation using the following plan: 


First year—Corn. 

Second year—Oats seeded with legume. 
Third year—Hay. 

Fourth year—Pasture. 


Naturally you would want to locate a field 
close enough to the hog house, if possible, 
to help reduce the labor cost. The field 
should be large enough to accommodate your 
swine herd when divided into four fields. 
One-fourth of the field would then furnish 
pasture for your herd each year. 

For example, when you start the first 
year, one field would be seeded to temporary 
pasture such as oats and rape instead of 
corn. The field would be seeded to 
oats with legume Seed. The third and fourth 
fields would be seeded likewise. 

This method would better than 
average pasture the first year. The fourth 
field which you seed down would be plowed 


sect ynd 


give you 


and put into corn the next year while the 
one you used for temporary pasture would 
be planted to oats and seeded with legume. 
When you follow a program where you 
rotate your pasture, you improve the quality 
of the pasture and increase the number of 
hogs it will support. The fact that hogs are 
produced on the same ground only once in 
four years reduces the chances of your hogs 
becoming infected with worms and disease. 
If fields for such a crop rotation can be 
located conveniently near a central hog 
house, it is advisable for you to construct 
concrete runways leading to the nearest cor- 
ners of each of the four fields. 
—F. J. Giesler 
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“We have too many houseflies in the 
cause they can’t get in the house.” 
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Move pullets to good range 


Ss CHICKENS are old enough to go on 
Ne range at 6 to 8 weeks of age, but 

{ if they are started in February, Wis- 
consin ranges will not be ready until they 
are about 12 weeks old. Sell the cockerels 
as fryers at 10 or 12 weeks of age and move 
the pullets to range as soon as pullets and 
range are ready. 

Your pasture should provide young, ac- 
tively-growing plants during the entire grow- 
ing season. If you don’t have that kind of 
pasture this year, plan ahead so you will 
next year. 

Mixtures of Ladino clover, alfalfa, and 
brome grass are very satisfactory. An acre 
of good pasture will supply green feed and 
range for about 500 birds. Don’t let the 
pasture “grow away from the birds.” If it 
gets too tall, mow it or pasture other ani- 
mals on it. 

Be sure that pullets find their way back 
into the house or’range shelter at night after 
first being put on range. If they are let out 
when 6 or 7 weeks old, you may want to 
pen them near the house for a few days 
with a temporary fence. 

When pullets are first let out, place feed 
and water outside but near the house. Move 
the feeders every few days, gradually placing 
them farther away from the house until 
they are several rods distant. This practice 
encourages the birds to range more and eat 
more pasture, and prevents development of 
bare areas around the feeders, —H. R. Bird 





Apply fertilizer needed 


yA LL fertilizer applications for corn 
\= A should be based on soil tests in 
““-—- order to make the most economical 
use of the plant food. However, the starter 
fertilizer will usually be a 1-4-4 or 1-2-2 
ratio such as a 5-20-20 or a 6-12-12 ferti- 
lizer. In fields that are poorly-drained or 
very low in nitrogen a 1-1-1 ratio such as a 
12-12-12 fertilizer will give better results. 

Regardless of the grade of starter ferti- 
lizer used, one should limit the amount 
drilled with the seed to 150 to 300 pounds 
per acre on heavy silt or clay loam and to 
100 to 150 pounds per acre on the lighter 
sandy soils. 

If soil tests indicate that more phosphorus 
and potassium is needed than the starter 
fertilizer contains, then this additional plant 
food should be broadcast before plowing, if 
possible. 

If the test shows that only additional ni- 
trogen is needed, this may be side-dressed 
after the corn is up, or in the case of anhy- 
drous ammonia, applied even before planting. 

Proper placement of fertilizer is important 
because only then will the corn have an 
advantage over the weeds in their struggle 
to obtain plant nutrients. Applying manure, 
nitrogen fertilizers, or complete fertilizers 
on plowed ground will favor the growth of 
weeds. Deep tillage before planting will help 
to partially offset this condition. 

The fertilizer program should supply the 
corn plant with enough food at all times. 
Corn makes its most rapid growth from 
about July 10 to the end of August. During 
this 5- or 6-week period, corn will use from 
2 to 3 pounds of nitrogen and potassium per 
day per acre. If the soil and manure do not 
supply these needs, the difference must be 
made up with fertilizers. 

Recently, complete liquid fertilizers have 
appeared on the market. The N-P-K content 
of these fertilizers must be clearly indicated. 
This will show the percentage by weight of 
the available nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. This is the same as for the regular 
solid fertilizers. These liquid fertilizers may 
be applied through attachments on the plant- 
ers or broadcast before plowing. 

—L. E. Engelbert 
—A. E. Peterson 
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by R. H. Grummer 


Slow growth rate... 


. « « by cutting down on the calories. 


ATHER large quantities of 
R’ ground corn cobs or alfalfa 
hay in swine rations help to 
make pork carcasses contain less 
fat. 

That’s the report from a group 
of University of Wisconsin live- 
stock scientists who conducted 
tests with. high-fiber swine rations. 

They found that hogs fed bulky 
rations make slower daily gains, 
so the feeding period is longer. 
Longer feeding periods may bene- 
fit farmers who usually farrow 
their sows during the heavy far- 
rowing season, since a delay in 
marketing would avoid the usual 
flood of the market and the 
sharp seasonal price decline. 

It has been known for some 
time that moderate limited feed- 
ing improves the fat-to-lean ratio 
in hogs. The labor cost is high 
when hogs are hand-fed a limited 
amount of feed each day. There- 
fore, poor-quality alfalfa and corn 
cobs were used to accomplish 
limited feeding while still using 
the self-feeder. 

As much as 12 to 16 per cent 
fiber was fed, whereas the usual 
ration contains 5 per cent or less. 

Rate of growth and length of 
feeding period to 210 pounds was 
compared for hogs on the two 
high-fiber rations and a normal 
ration. When they were slaugh- 
tered, the hogs on the different 
rations were compared for dress- 
ing percentage, fat back thickness, 
careass grade, lean cut yield, and 
earcass length. 

The dressing percentage was sig- 
nificantly decreased by high-fiber 
rations, while the length of feed- 


ing period was significantly in- 
creased, the researchers say. 

Fat back thickness was de- 
creased by both the 12 per cent 
and 16 per cent fiber, and carcass 
grade was improved by the 12 per 
cent fiber. But the carcasses of 
hogs on the 16 per cent fiber ra- 
tions were low in quality and 
graded lower than carcasses from 
normal rations because they con- 
tained too little fat. 

Careass length and percentage 
of lean cuts were not greatly in- 
creased by either 12 or 16 per 
cent fiber rations. 

Certainly the practice of adding 
coarse feeds to the ration is not 
practical for all farms, maybe for 
only a few. A lot of coarse, 
bulky feed is necessary to make 
a ration of 16 per cent fiber. 

Adding about 25 to 30 per cent 
of ground corn cobs or ground 
alfalfa hay (low quality) by 
weight to the usual growing hog 
ration will reduce the normal rate 
of gain about 10 to 15 per cent 
according to the Wisconsin experi- 
ments. The cost of gain was in- 
creased slightly over that of “full 
feeding,” but was less than that 
for hand-feeding a limited amount 
each day. Less labor accounted 
for the difference in favor of self- 
feeding the bulky ration. 

Swine growers who farrow sows 
in late spring or early summer 
(May and June) and skimp the 
hogs along until the corn is har- 
vested or until steers are put into 
the fattening lot might consider 
self-feeding the bulky mixture to 
slow up the rate of growth. 





Which feed is best? 


Feed salesmen pester me all the 
time. They give me a fancy line 
and tell me their feed is the best. 
They show me the feed tag but 
it deesn’t mean much to me. Can 
a farmer like me tell which is the 
best buy from what is on the tag? 

The feed industry uses two 
kinds of formulas which give in- 
formation on what is in a bag of 
mixed feed. Each serves as a type 
of guarantee to the buyer. 

The “open formula” gives the 
most information. It specifies the 








amount of each‘ feed ingredient. 
Your local county agent, agricul 
ture teacher, and other qualified 
people in your area should be able 
to appraise the feed tag which 
contains the “open formula” infor- 
mation. 

Most feed manufacturers. use 
the “closed formula” system which 
lists the ingredients used in the 
feed, but only reports the amounts 
of major nutritional items such as 
protein, fiber, calcium, etc. 

This rather crude description 
serves as a guide for evaluating 
the quality of feeds, but it does 
not give enough detailed informa- 
tion to judge feeds with any cer- 
tainty. In general you know that 
nutritional items such as protein or 
phosphorus (supplied by bone 
meal) are costly. On the other 
hand, such items as nitrogen-free 
extract and salt are low cost. 
High-fiber content suggests the 
use of low-cost materials. 

The best judge of the feed is 
the hog. Frequently a_ swine 
grower might well divide his herd 
and test two feeds on his own farm. 

The conscientious feed salesman 
has been an asset to the livestock 
industry. He has helped us to do 
a better job of feeding and the 
chances are good that feed manu- 
facturers will give more complete 
information on formulas in the fu- 
ture. It is only good business to 
guard some business secrets. 
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I couldn't get along 
without my BROWER MIXER 
...@ real money, labor 

and time saver! 








Says Henry C. Eichman, Utica, Minn. 


“I'm feeding 100 dairy cows and 75 hogs with the 
help of my Brower Mixer and it’s the one piece of 
equipment I can always depend on. My Browe: 
Mixer is dependable, operates perfectly, gives me 
quick mixing and It’s economical to operate. The 
Mixer saves me money, time and labor and I just 
don’t see how I could get along without It." 


BROWER Whiilwind MIXER 


WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING MIXER! Mixes a perfect blend in ap- 
proximately 10 minutes—at a power cost of 3c to Se per ton. Above 
and below-floor models. Five sizes—mixing capacities of 700, 1200, 
2000, 3000, 4000 Ibs. per batch. Many exclusive features. Soli on 30 
day trial) guarantee. 












for Better Milking Efficiency 
.-- Longer Life 






















No matter what make of milking machine you use, your 
local CROWN Decler can supply you with the finest in- 
flations available . . advanced design and construc- 
tion, at popular prices. Be sure to ask for CROWN 
Rubber Parts — inflations, tubing, gaskets, etc. 


CARDINAL BALE-0-VEYOR 


TOP EFFICIENCY « DEPENDABILITY 

Low First Cost « Low Maintenance 

© Width, 22”—Lengths, 14° and 18’; ad- 

3 ditiona! 4 lengths can be added. 

ri @ Welded sectional construction of steel 
tubing. 

© Sturdy, lightweight—can be easily 
handied by one man. 

. he best baled hay elevator money can 

vy 


CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO. 


6 WEST OLLEGE AVENUE 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 





|THE EZ War 





Write for Literature today. 
LML ENGINEERING & MFG. CORP. 
Columbie City, Indiana 
Mfrs. of Complete Line of Cardinal ilevators and Augers 











THE BEST HERDS ARE MILKED WITH 
LOW -VACUUM 


CHORE-Boy a8 
4 









KICKING Cone. 
INSTANTLY! 









TAN | 


Chore-Boy's gentile, low-vecuum in- 
creases milk production up to 10% =} ! 
— reduces work up to 50%. Ay 
® LONG- AND SHORT-TUBE MILKERS 
© PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEMS 
© MILKING PARLORS ® RELEASERS 
Send today for your FREE DAIRY BARN 
PLAN KIT — Write Department 34 








« Make more money milking than selling her! FARMER FEEDER CO., 


Amazing new Basier Cattie Genti-izer sately 
quiets toughest cow in your herd with gen- 
the pressure that prevents cow from moving 
its hind legs. Easy to put on, no chains, no 
danger, no injury. Safe, sanitary. Thousands 
in use. Try 10 days at our risk on money- 
back guarantee. Specify breed and size 
when ordering. Only $12.05 ppd. ($13.95 Send for new circulor with original 
west of the Rockies). U.S. Pat. suggestions and prices—Hoard's Doiry- 


PRIDE 2655900; Canadian Pat. Pend. mon, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
’ 


Cambridge City, Indiana 


Farm Stationery! 





GLEN HAVEN Wis 









WALL AES 
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For YOUR 2 IRRIGATIO 
Insist on Are 


aie 
Units 





BECAUSE: Hale Irrigation Pumping Units are 
® Efficient sturdy Dependabie 
© Compact and Flexible Performance 
® SOLD thru Distributors who are well 
qualified to Engineer a System be 


suited to YOUR Needs. 





® IRRIGATION DIVISION 





! 
I 
I 
I 
I Address 
I 
I 
! 
! 
. 


7 
‘ 





For MORE WorkatLOWER Cost .. . 


You may find the new HALE Trailer or Skid- 
mounted Type PIR Pump (shown above) just 
what you have been for. Other units 
range from the larger CIRV (1600 GPM at 65 
PSI) to the FZ suitable for small acreage. 

PIR will pump 500 GPM at 100 PSI; 600 at 
85; and 700 at 75 PSI, recommended operat- 
ing performance. 


« Write today te Dept. HO tor full informa. 
tien. Prompt Reply. 


Name 


Water Source ences Ne. Acres 


HALE" 











Use d-CON as directed and 
GET RID OF RATS 


AND MICE FOREVER! 





You don't have to be an expert — 
anyone can use clean, odorless d-CON! 


with the 27 dread diseases 
ried by rate and mice. End 
four ntamination and risk 
ed bs ¢hese mus rodents. 
dire jons and d-CON is safe 
hildren end pets yet so effec- 
tive it rids your property of rats and mice 
forever! Get 4-CON today! Stop ra 
tien NOW 


d-CON with LX3-2-1 works where 
traps and poisons fail 


Don't gamble 
o be car 
los 


t disease 


Rat r wo are 

caught in tras k { poison, the 

rest o f the r lon t « bait-chy 

I se do lorless, tasteless, and 

ea n i mi ever realize 
ri 









@-CON IS 
GUARANTEED TO RIO 
YOUR PLACE OF EVERY RAT 
AND MOUSE IN 15 DAYS— 
OR MONEY BACK 


Get d-CON a! drug, grocery, hard- 
ware, feed or department stores 


BiG GIANT TYPE 























— 


PULLETS “+h 


vin “ag LEGHORNS $ 49 $] 49 | 


\ustra-Whites, Minorcas 
FREE Catalog. Colors 
BUSH HATCHERY, HD, 


100Gp FOR §=6 400 up FOS 
CLINTON, MO. 





INSECTS KILLED ey tue BUSHEL 


Without Dangerous Poison Sprays or Dusts! 
He shock to people or animals, Write for tree ierature. 





$29.50 


Files mosquitoes, roaches, etc. can't stay 
away from the INSECT EL ECTROCUTOR 

modern, electrical way to eliminate in- 
sects from homes, dairies, greenhouses, etc 
Insects attracted to simple bait go past 
top grid, are electrocuted by mild, low 


ampere shock. Night flying insects swarm 
ee mac hine, lured by light bulb in recep- 


INSECT 
easily 


ELECTROCUTOR is _ portable, 

attached wherever most needed. 
Operates on regular 110-120 volt A.C. cur- 
rent Foolproof, all-metal construction 
24° x 14° x S&S”. Simply plug in. 
Have comfortable, insect-free porch, rooms 
ul summer clear barns, sheds of 
lisease-bearing insects. Just 30c a month 
to operate Buy two protect both 
home and barn. Mail check or money orf- 
der to 

(MANUFACTURED FOR OVER TWENTY 

YEARS), 80 IT MUST BE GOOD. 


Insect Electroecutor Co. 
P. 0. Box SoH 
Western Hille Station, Cincinnati 38. Ohio 





Only MASTER-BILT 


offers LEKTRO-TEKTOR 
protection against 


WATER TANK 
CORROSION 


This exclusive feature will give 
you years more of fast, economical milk 





FRONT OPEN 
MILK COOLER 











cooling from the Master-Bilt Front Open Milk Cooler. Special LOW 

magnesium bar absorbs corrusion, protecting water tank. c T 
PLUS THESE OTHER OUTSTANDING MASTER-BLT FEATURES: DROP IN 

@ EXTRA! adaptable for piping milk direct to cans oa 

@ FAST cooling with special grovity (no-splosh) spra 

@ Water spray operates avtomaticolly are ncoded ' UNITS 

© Seoled den: iv 

Fe AVAILABLE 

@ Available in 4-6-8-!2 can wits 

TARTING AT 

Immersion type eveileble, too (without Lektro-Tektor), See Your Master- s G 
Bilt Dealer, of write for litereture and prices. $175 





MASTER-BILT 


. 
4 
vr 






REFRIGERATION MFG. CO. 









930 PALM STREET @ ST. LOUIS 7,MO. 
Soften uDDERS i JUNE-JULY Per 100 
eal TEATS! ) PULLET SALE °° 

oe) 

The come ant He ointment ’ | White Leghorn Pullete 0. cen $15.90 
7h K a De Naylor Medicat- D TR Sveum Legere ae . pao of 

<a e ore are packed e 
You will ‘ike this moder f ay ors | Mamp-White Pultets $15.90 
mo fective medication fo Pullet : 5.90 
sender - iders und ee —. 10 UDDE R whee pa ag ® ew Mampehive Pullets $13.90 

tin $1 at drug and farm Order today, get chicks by return mail. 


BALM 





stores or by mat 
i. W. MAYLOR CO., MORRIS 4, HY. 


WINDSOR HATCHERY, Rt. 1, 
! 


100% tive arrival. 


Windser, Mo. 





HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 








Joe W. Sicer 


The summer menu for layers 


To get summer eggs, you must make your hens 
eat what they need—not just what they want. 


OT weather usually brings 
H lagging appetites for the 

birds in the laying flock. 
It is only natural. The chances 
are that you, either, don’t eat as 
much in summer as you do in 
winter. With layers, if you don’t 
take this into consideration and 
make some adjustments in the 
way you feed them, you probably 
will be disappointed in the num- 
ber of eggs you get. 

Hens eat to satisfy their appe- 
tites. That is a basic principle 
you must understand if you are 
to learn the secret of feeding to 
get eggs. The appetite dictates 
that hens eat just enough to sup- 
ply them with the heat and energy 
they need to be comfortable, and 
enough more to lay a few eggs in 
the spring so they can reproduce 
their kind. 

As a poultry raiser, you want 
your hens to lay many, many 
more eggs than that. To get 
them to do it, you must first have 
hens of good egg-production breed- 
and then make them eat the 


ing, 
kind of feed needed to produce 
eggs. This you can do if you feed 


rations which are so formulated 
that if the hen eats what she 
wants to satisfy her appetite, she 
will have to take along with it 


the vitamins, proteins, and min- 
erals that will make her “lay or 
bust.” 

The hen’s appetite tells her to 
eat grain. Im corn, oats, and 
wheat there is an abundance of 
energy, and enough protein to 


satisfy most of her absolute needs. 


Proteins, vitamins in mash... 


But the protein and vitamins 
needed for high egg production are 
mostly in the mash. 

To force mash consumption high 
enough for good egg production 
means some limitation of grain. 
In summer it means still more 
limitation so that the hen can 
fill her needs for heat and energy 
only by eating a high proportion 


of mash to a relatively small 
amount of grain. 
Merely cutting down on the 


amount of grain you feed may not 
be enough to do the job. Remem- 
ber that appetites lag in summer 
so the total feed intake also drops. 
Even with less grain, the hens 
may still not eat enough mash to 
get the necessary vitamins and 
proteins for top egg production. 

The proportion of grain to mash 
will depend partly on the protein 
content of the mash you are 
feeding. You can learn that from 
the tag which comes on the bag 
of mash. A good rule of thumb, 
when feeding a 20 per cent pro- 
tein laying mash, is to feed equal 
parts by weight of grain and mash 
during cool weather. This gives an 
over-all ration with a protein con- 
tent of 15 to 16 per cent. 

As summer comes on, stop feed- 
ing grain in the morning and cut 
down on the amount of grain fed 
at night until the hens are eating 
twice as much mash, by weight, as 
they are of grain. 

If you are using a mash with 


only 18 per cent protein, then 50 
pounds of grain for every 100 
pounds of mash is all you can 
safely feed, even in cool weather. 
In summer, you will be wise to 
stop feeding grain altogether. 

“I haven't time to weigh feed 


every day,” you say. Of course 
you haven't. And it isn’t neces- 
sary. 


Here is an easy way to come 
close enough without weighing. 
On the calendar, mark the day 
you open a bag of mash. Check 
how many days it takes your 
flock to eat 100 pounds. At the 
same time, paint lines on the in- 
side of your feed bucket to mark 
the levels of various weighed 
amounts of grain. At each feeding, 
check the level of grain in the 
bucket so that you can keep it 
uniform. From time to time, vary 
the amount as mash consumption 
varies so you will be feeding the 
desired amount of grain during 
the time the flock is eating the 
100 pounds of mash. 

In feeding mash with hand-fed 
grain, the all-important rule is to 
watch the proportion of mash and 
grain eaten. 

When production drops lower 
than it should, appetites can often 
be perked up with a change such 
as a noon feeding of high-protein 
pellets, or the feeding of a mash 
moistened with milk. 


Free-choice feeding .. . 


The same general principle ap- 
plies when feeding grain and a 
concentrate mash free - choice. 
Watch the proportion of grain and 
mash eaten! Do not depend on 
the birds to balance the ration. 

With a 26 per eent protein 
mash, about 200 pounds of grain 
per 100 pounds of mash may be 
safely fed in cool weather. In 
summer, the grain can well be 
further limited, and the mash sup- 
plemented with pellets or milk. 


All-mash feeding . . . 


With the increasingly popular 
all-mash feeding, there is no pro- 
portion of grain and mash to 
watch. But, in hot weather, the 
problem of smaller appetites is 
still there. Again, high-protein 
pellets or milk make good supple- 
ments. 


Keep hens, feed together . . . 


Layers confined to the house at 
all times will give better egg pro- 
duction than birds turned loose on 
range. Of course, the house must 
be comfortable for the chickens; 
plenty of room, free of mites, rela- 


tively clean, well-ventilated, and 
not overly hot. 

If you are one who feels you 
must turn your chickens out, then 
keep the layers shut up in the 
house, where the feed is, at least 
until noon. If the hens like to 
loaf in the shade of a tree or 
nearby fence row, put a mash 
trough or two there for them. 

Always keep in mind that the 


hen simply eats for her existence, 
not for your eggs. 
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He deals directly with his customers 


(Continued from page 575) 


insure as near complete collections 
as possible. 


Prefers drive-up type... 


Allen’s new drive-in completes 
his cow-to-customer system. Just 
before building . the store last 
year, Allen switched to the “drive- 
up” type rather than the “drive- 
through” mode prevalent in Cali- 


fornia. He is glad he made the 
change, because he believes the 
drive-through type is workable 


only in heavily-populated commu- 
nities at high-volume locations 
near well-traveled highways. This 
is not the case in Las Cruces, 
which is a typical small town of 
the Southwest (population 18,000), 
where customers have the time 
and parking space to stop for a 
pickup—especially at the central 
location on the edge of “down- 
town” where the store is situated. 

Eye-appeal and efficiency—these 
were the things which Allen kept 
uppermost in mind ‘in the design 
of his store. The entire front of 
the 20- by 50-foot concrete-block 
building consists of. three red- 
wood-and-glass doors of the over- 
head garage type, one or more of 
which are always open, depend- 
ing on the season. The open-type 
front presents an inviting “come- 
in-and-buy” appearance which at- 
tracts passing motorists. Atop the 
building is a fiberglass brown-and- 
gold statue of “Guernsey Gertie,” 
the cow that is the Allen Acres 
trademark. The statue is lit by 
special floodlights nightly. 

It looks easy—and is—to drive 
up, walk in, pick up your milk and 
other groceries, and drive off 
again. A wall of refrigerated 
showcases of stainless steel line 
one end of the store, and house 15 
cases of milk, which are rotated 
throughout the day. Shelving and 
refrigerated lockers hold the other 
items which the store sells—eggs, 
picnic meats, frozen foods, baked 
goods, party treats, and dairy 
products. A doughnut-making ma- 
chine turns out close to 100 dozen 
a day, with a beguiling aroma 
that clinches many a sale. 


Sells for 99 cents a gallon... 


Over-the-counter milk sells at 99 
cents a gallon, or 24% cents a 
quart. That’s 2% cents below the 
home delivery price and the price 
of Allen Acres milk in the local 
supermarkets that stock it. Steel 
wire containers, called Handi- 
Paks, are provided so customers 
can conveniently tote off four 
quarts at a time. There’s a small 
deposit charge on the container. 

To take in the off-hours busi- 
ness, the store remains open from 
7 am. to 10 pm. every day. A 
manager and two clerks operate 
the drive-in, with their terms of 
work staggered so as to overlap 
one hour at _ switch-over time, 
enabling one employee to concen- 
trate on cleanup during that pe- 
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“He makes me mad when he 
hollers, ‘next’!” 





riod. “Spotless, pleasing surround- 
ings, plus courteous employees 
who are willing to help customers 
—these are ‘musts’ for a retail 
operation,” Allen says. 

Allen’s next move will be to 
market the culls from his dairy 
herd. “As every dairyman knows, 
dairy beef is tops for eating,” he 
says. “Each cow is fed grain and 
carefully cared for all her work- 
ing life. Yet we're discriminated 
against by packers because dairy 
carcasses don’t cut up in_ the 
standard manner. We hope that a 
barbecue operation in our store 
will enable us to cash in on the 
good-quality beef we cull.” 


Plans barbecue service. . . 


When building his store, Allen 
figured on the possibility of ex- 
pansion. A 6-foot-wide section of 
one wall is laid with specially- 
scored masonry so that the con- 
crete blocks therein can be easily 
removed. Allen plans to install 
next to this wall, an 800-square- 
foot addition, containing a barbe- 
cue kitchen to utilize his dairy 
beef, as well as chickens from 
other sources. He’s aiming for a 
barbecue service based on pack- 
aged, ready-to-eat, take-out or 
deliver-to-your-door food of high 
quality. “Nothing will be con- 
sumed on the premises,” he states. 

Combined with the barbecue 
service, Allen plans to make his 
own milkshake mix in his cream- 
ery, deliver it daily to the drive- 
in, and use it in a special machine 
for producing “milkshakes to go.” 
He hopes that this angle will help 
him beat that traditional bane of 
dairymen—the summertime slump. 

Ideas are stock-in-trade for this 
enterprising dairyman. For ex- 
ample, since his start in the busi- 
ness, he has concentrated on mar- 
keting whole milk only. Allen 
Acres milk is homogenized and 
pasteurized as it comes from the 
cow. “We don’t sell cream, we 
give it away—on top of our milk” 
was an early Allen Acres slogan. 


Keep costs down... 


What would it take for another 
dairyman to duplicate Allen’s ven- 
ture? Like any business enter- 
prise, a farm creamery and retail 
store is a gamble, Allen cautions. 
He advises the use of as many 
cost-cutting techniques as possible. 
For example, Allen hunted up used 
creamery equipment, adapted an 
existing barn as his creamery 
building, built his own cooling 
tank, and used farm labor for 
construction. By going at it in, a 
cost-conscious way, a _ farmer 
could build a creamery capable of 
bottling 3,000 gallons a week in 
five 7-hour days, for about $10,- 
000, Allen figures. 

The drive-in can involve an in- 
vestment twice the size of the 
creamery, depending on price of 
lot, or whether the location would 
be leased. (Allen owns his lot.) 
New store equipment is almost a 
necessity, and so is_ attractive 
styling, he says. 

“Retailing is a highly competitive 
game and a dairyman must do a 
good job of it to make a store 
pay,” he points out. “You must 
know how to sell, how to pack- 
age your products, how to set 
your prices and operate the store 
efficiently, how to advertise, and 
all the rest. But the extra work— 
plus a little luck thrown in—can 
pay off in more profit. 

“I believe the salvation of the 
small farmer is to get closer to 
his customer.” THE END 













Green forage, put into this 6’x12’ 
hi side self-unloading wagon will 
be in the silo in no time. Unidad 
smoothly, easily, into an elevator 
or blower, or back it into a bunker 
or trench. Carry 6 tons to the 
load with this Kelly Ryan 6’x12’ 
or get the Kelly Ryan 4’x10’. 
These Kelly Ryan units convert 
to feeders and spreaders, with 
little effort. 





Cut steel gears are sealed in oil 
P-T-O driven—throw out clutch 
100 to 220 bushel sizes 
Complete with tires and tubes 


Folding down spout 
All steel 


Green forage, put into the Kelly 
Ryan Model 55 Feedaway, can 
be automatically unloaded into 
bunks for daily “green feeding" 
or unloaded into silos, elevators, 
blowers, etc. This feeder is in 
extensive use in the Midwest's 





GREEN FORAGE 








THE KELLY RYAN MODEL 55 FEEDAWAY 






ox 127’ 
BOX 


with 
<9 
@ Wooden, grain tight side 


Extension and end gate 
@ Sealed gear box —oil filled 


@ Complete with tires and tubes 


ee eee 





major feed lots. It mixes any com- 
bination of feedstuffs, including 
supplements, in the process of 
unloading. Smooth, quiet opera- 
tion. We sincerely believe this is 
the finest unit available for its 
intended purpose. 















—_— — 


—_— 


ss Please send me 


4 NAME 
“| ADDRESS 


Name of nearest Kelly Ryan dealer. 
Information on Forage Wagons. 
information on the Model 55. 
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KOOLS 


BLOWER with the 
PTO drive and 
STRAIGHT-THRU | 
flow 

provides 
2-chopper 
capacity 

for 


wilted hay 
and 


all other 
crops 


Three-wheeled mounting and 
PTO Drive provide fast set-ups 
—no staking—no “‘lining up". 
Adjustable blower outlet — no 
blower pipe elbows. Non- 
clogging, PTO Driven Wagon 
Unloader and Unloading Rake 
available and optional. Write 


OOLS 10s. we. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 












Is your subseription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 








Spring-Summer Fashion Book 
Costs only 25 cents 


Address: Pattern Department 
Hoard'’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis, 




















Better hay 


Cut and store the same day 
with a Leviton Hay Drier 


You get better hay — greener hay 
with more leaves, more feeding value 


— when you barn cure. With a 
Louden hay drier your hay has higher 
protein content. You save up to 
50% on grain rations. 

RUST-PROOF, PRE-FAB STEEI moisture 
can't rot, warp or swell your Louden 


Hay Drier — serves you for years! 

Send coupon for free literature on Louden 

Equipment ncluding Loud ynitar j 

steel Milking Parlor Stalls as well o 

Hoy Driers 

—————————a sl 
The 7 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
46 West Court, Fairfield, lowa « Branch, Albany, N.Y. 


' 

' 

! 

$ 

' 

1 

§ Send me literature at no obligation 
1 © Hoy Drier {) Milking Parlor Stalls 
i 
! 
! 
I 
' 
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Name 


Box Route No 








610 : HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 



























































































































































FARM EQUIPMENT HELP WANTED 
PECIAL OPPORTUNITIE FOR Sale—Complete Leach silo unloader for corn | MARRIED Or single. Dairy tarming quality 
ang F oo on aie an two aaah gistered Holstei Permanent. State expe- 
or oot silo. as motor. n ri . Roo »: ta ° “* 
-- Where Buyer and Seller Meet — priced. Inquire DAIRY DEPARTMENT, North | Chicco. mS 
~~ Agricultural College, Fargo, = WORKING Farm Manager and Herdsman on 
. 

see for advertising im this department is 30 cents per word per insertion, except for “help | GUARANTEED Silo-Matic silo unloaders—Also Siciking cectnge Dall tation 0 bee.” 

ante and ‘‘position wanted’’ advertising which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. Count auger bunk feeders—teeds up to 300 head in Fine home. Good schools. Permanent ition 

aeures ). W. Foley, Route 13 . Bay, Minnesota,”’ is considered as eight words. Blind 20 minutes automaticall Wet, hard packed li rj _ . 

advertisements must he signed f0X =, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Athi w in’ and ha . Must be steady and reliable. Fine opportu- 

count as 8 additional words. Count each initial or group of figures as @ werd. SEND CASH OR or frozen silage no problem. 30 days tree trial. nity for advancement. Give references and full 

CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy must reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- Low cost. Write RAILOC ©O., INC., Piain- particulars as to wages desired and privileges 

TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. Send order to HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, feld, Mlinois. 11-* in first letter. BOX 711, care Hoard’s Dairy- 

W isconsi ™man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

— FARMS FOR SALE DAIRYMAN wanted as istant. Int ed in 

DAIRY CATTLE ’ Production and show cows. State age and en 
— STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES BLACKGELT dairy and cattle farms. No snows, ete ae veg Hoard’s Dairyman, 

ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We | MASTITIS Testers. Send for free sample and 10 clovers and grasses. $6.00 for milk, ER- . . . 

s Holste fers te tres this literature. LARAY MFG. CO., Potackale, NEST F. RANDALL, Realtor, P. 0, Bes MARRIED or single man to work on large dairy 

o at hand oo on nena Ohio. 20-* 368, Selma, Alabama. . farm in Waukesha County, Must be willing to 

can supply ther BOTTEMA ATTENTION Farmere—Fight mastitis with Dr, SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, all located bo Sake a gattle. Apply st BRC 

t. Ind. P eld 8266. 20-* Hess Clark's Pen-Fz (contains nitrofurazone, near Fort Atkinson, the world's dairy capital. | |, a a Po — 
'vON : farm- penicillin). Two tubes free with 10 ($7.90). Our lists are always complete. Write for free ERDSMAN for large Holstein herd two miles 
t choice | Satistaction guaranteed. KENSINGTON VET- | catalogue. LOGANWAY, INC., Wisconsin's | {79m Orange. Virginia. Twice » day milking 

fresh ERINARY & POULTRY SUPPLY, Box 73, leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis- and attractive house with all modern conven- 

r.B. and Kensington, Connecticut 9-3 consin. e* iences. This is one of the high producing herds 

ly kload lots ARTIFICIAL Breeders—Semen Inspection. Elece | FOR Sale—168 acre dairy farm near Oshkosh, in Virginia and herdsman must have experi- 

j THERS « Mlg I " ric Microscope 350X. Standard optics. Cedar Wisconsin. Pully stocked. Good buildings, ence and references. Definite opportunity for 

git aa 2 slides-coverglass. One stained sperm modern equipment. Inquire BOX 695, care the right man. Write J. E. TAYLOR, Mead- 

KEATING | I rg ection slide. Satistaction guaranteed. $50.00. 77,000 Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. o-* owlarm, Orange, Virginia. 

ging “se and heif- GSS Microscopes U. & Schools, GENERAL | STROUT Catalog—Maiied free! Farms, homes, | “ANTEO—Experienced dairyman to operate 300 
ying SCIENCE Hox 8423. Minneapolis if Min- businesses, 34 states, coast-to-coast, 3,066 acre dairy farm 40%—60% basis. Milking 40 
ey. Call or nesota 11-2 bargains described. World's largest; 56 years 20 more freshen in fall. ; All young cows and 

, lelephone WRITS fer free Iiterature on Hog Cholers, Exy- service. STROUT REALTY, 7-TF 8. Dear- heifers. NEWELL B. TULLIS, R3, Box 245, 
: 14. sipelas, Hemorrhagic Sept i ott ; born St., Chicago 3, Illinois 7-* Ringgold, La. Phone 4291. 
a em ’ < pticemia and other live- , 

LARGE « of Holstein and Guernsey stock diseases. All vaccines produced under | 208 ACRES — 140 in improved pastures, so | WANTEO—Herdsman, good milker for purebred 
ger s; also younger heifers and U. 8. Veterinary license. COLORADO SE- in cultivation, two fish ponds, four springs, Brown Swiss. Salary $250.00 per month, good 
gs ger s. CHESTER FROBER RUM CO., 4950 York St., Denver 16, Gol- $15,000.00 home, tenant house, large hay modern home, heat, lights furnished. BOX 

\ indiana 17-* orddo 23-spl barn, dairy barn completely equipped, % 707, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson 

HOLSTEINS ‘ Large sele t | mile highway frontage, $6.00 milk, $§35,- Wisconsin. 

R snd | 000.00. Terms available. Reason for selling, | ASSISTANT Manager for 80-cow registered herd 

STANLEY BURNIDGIL DAIRY EQUIPMENT other interest. Machinery available. JOHN near Flint, Michigan. Loose-housing set-up, 

HW Catth i MANUEL, Bonifay, Florida. 10-2 large modern home. Six-day week, cash month- 

Eeta FOR Sale—8 can milk cooler used about 1 year. 198 ACRE highway dairy farm. Holstein and ly wages of $275.00 or share in heifers, pos- 

‘ at Claremore \ Idea wagon unloader kit, new, never Guernsey cows Plenty good machinery. sible opportunity to beeome manager. Write 

; 1.24 assembled Best offer takes either one D. $26,000. RAY FEIL, Springfield, Ark. 10-2 qualifications Please no phone or personal 

REGISTERED Hols . Dp. L. CAVEY FRIEND, 204 Park Place, Libertyville, IT) ON hard road 170 acres level fertile land, calls without a letter first. GEORGE BUR 
“ 11-* RED Star's new, black synthetic milker infla- all open, with large creek. Completely mod- ROUGHS, 1422 W. Cook Road, Grand Blanc, 

NORTHERN fr tarme ns resist oils, grease, and bnutterfat. They ern 4 unit milking parlor, large loafing barn, Michigan. 

' . Ordets filled feel like natural rubber. Red Star's quality substantial residence, other buildings. With WANTED—Single man experienced machine and 

Bang BARRON COOP is based on 25 years of mbnufacturing expe- dairy equipment, feed and crops, $62,500.00. hand milking. Modern Jersey farm located in 

RY . s S ASS'N, Edw. Syn rience. Red Star inflations are guaranteed, Many others. BROWNING REAL ESTATE East. Top wages. BOX 687, care Hoard’s 

Mg , Ww 22-° money back if you're not satisfied. A choice AGENCY, Oulpeper, Virginia. 10-2 Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 8-* 
REGISTERED Giuer y ¥ K. V. FARM, of 25 inflation models in red rubber or black 300 ACRES near Racine. Large drive through DAIRYMAN to handle 160 acres, 60 cow set- 
W 11-* synthetic makes it possible to fit most milk barn, 2 modern houses. A bargain at $65,000. up in north central Alabama. Must be 
REGISTERED | Certified. machines, Inflations range in price from 85e 313 acres near Madison. Dairy and hog and thoroughly experienced in scientific feeding, 
‘ AN ¢ VE 1 wt to $1.20 each, depending on the type you feeder. Good level land, 3 barns, 3 houses, weighing and testing, as well as breeding. 

2-° need. See your Red Star dealer for gaskets; (1 truly magnificent), $96,000 with generous Mast handle entirely with help of one full- 

CHOICE I siry cows and red and black rubber tubing; plastic milk terms by widow. 1400 acre dairy, feeder, time person. $200.00 salary plus modern 

e : . und stanchion hose; and miscellaneous parts. hog and tobacco farm. 5 houses, one splendid, five-room house with lights, telephone, plenty 

AMES | om : Mukwonago, If he can’t supply you, write, RED STAR another modern, 2 semi, A-1 buildings. Some of water, and liberal percentage of profits 

“ 2-* DAIRY SUPPLY ©O., Sauk City, Wisconsin, ot best land in Wisconsin, Only $100 an acre. Pleasant surroundings, four miles from col 
HOLSTEIN , production, FOR Sale—De Laval Magnetic combine milker 167 acres—<rive through barn, double modern lege town with good grade and high schools 
» @ asin 3 units, 6-8 unit pump and converter milk house, good land, only $32,000. Many other Write, giving references and all details to 
‘ ; F \ d vaccinated, pamp, manifold for in place cleaning. LYLE farms to choose from. HYNE REALTY, Evans- DAIRYMAN, P. ©. Box 2070, Birmingham. 
PIPER BROS., Wa- ZIEMAN, Luana, Iowa. ville, Wisconsin. Phone 12W. Alabama. ’ 10-3 
17 6-* | WANTED: Pipeline milking machine. FOREST | CALIFORNIA Dairy, Grade “A, 230 acres. | GAIRVMAN. Surge equipment, modern house. 
MIDWESTERN s ry Thurs- SERVEN, Prairie City, IMlinois 10-2 On highway. Irrigated clover pasture. Also Experience, age, when available wages ¢x- 
, e choice | SAVE time, aggravation! Important that healthy dry pasture. Modern buildings. Jersey herd pected? HAPPY VALLEY, P. O. Box 645. 
site Fair. cows are not milked with others. A milking and equipment included, $125,000. Terms. Fallon, Nevada. 5-spl 
m M ri TONY system plan of three lete that hold mastitis, RICHARD H. BOSSE, Realtor, Marysville, 
iORNTON M F b in Dair free cows from being milked with regulars. California. 11-2 
. & t : le gates can be opened from milking parter. EASTERN Oregon's famous Malheur gs | AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 

REGISTERED A Holstein cows and | A cows are simple to cut out to their lots. Account tractor accident foreed to retire. 170 

: ' Five hundred 5 FOX DAIRY. Grimes. Oklahoma. acres—154 irrigated, plenty water. 2 four-room ya gee Rg ag hae 
‘ PRARSON BROS modern houses, other buildings. Gross income lowa. - roxy 
: \ Onta Can 6-* DAIRIES roe" ae Price, $45,000.00 $10,- LEARN auctioncering. Term soon. Write for 
CHOICE Holete and ¢ ey dairy heifers 00 down. : 20 years 5%. May consider catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Bes 
. a Holsteins 14-15 per | FOR Sale—Wyoming dairy, 60 registered Hol- partnership. 939 acres best fenced range pas- 842514, Kansas City, Missouri. 
$-14c per pound Au steins $1.40 Ib. butterfat market Complete Casp snap: ' Se puschaced tor additicnal $15.- 
‘ " springing cows ine good equipment o cased 605 actek 000.00. Db. E. BELNAP, Route 2, Vale, _ 
Ww INK BROTHERS Detaile BOX 706 eare Hoard’s Dairyman, Oregon. . 11-2 SWINE 
. Ml e, Wi s.* Wort Atkinscs. Wieconsia 10-2 313 AGRE cattle or dairy farm, located in Pied- 

ARRIVING weekly fr northern Wisconsi: GRADE A, retail dairy, fully equipped 453 mens Carolina, 2 miles trom Mocksville, North FOR Sale—8 to 10 week old northern Wisconsin 

Hols springing heifers and cows acres, 65 irrigated. Three modern dwellings. Carolina. 110 acres of improved pasture, 1 feeder pigs, $8.00 each. All top quality pigs, 

. , guare WILLIAM CLOW Good retail market. Good dairy herd. Reason- dwelling, 2 barns, well watered large creek all vet. inspected. CLARENCE ACKER 
Plain I Telephone 77-3232 or able down payment with easy terms. Owners runs through property almost mile, 2 well Middieton, Wis. Phone 2569-6 7-* 
9-3 retiring. FRENCH DAIRY, Superior, Mon- eer eM gM Be 
' : Ons te 86 months - ll- terms. c. I » sville, oO! 
REGISTERED Molvieins. One to.20 months, | tas =) if) | POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 
. PAI . LLAND. Watertown. Wis VIRGINA dairy and cattle farms priced to sell. 
A , ee , 10-3 IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT For details write: JORL M. COCHRAN, Real- STARTED pullets, White or Brown Leghorns, 
CENTRAL Wisconsin Dairy Cattle Breeder Sales tor, 414 East Jefferson Street, Charlottesville, Black Minoreas, Austra Whites, New Hamp- 
, et. , ype and production | '®RIGATION—Insist on genuine Auto-Lock pipe, Virginia 11-6 shire, White Rocks, Legshires. Vaccinated, 
; a ts H ; a cml ieee Gorman-Rupp pumps, Buckner sprinklers All VERY outstanding nearly level heavy soil 320 shipping 30,000 each week during June, July 
Swine MIKE ALBRECHT. Auburndale, Wie leaders in their field. Write for free engineered actes, south Barron County farm. About 250 and August. Send for low prices today. 100% 
ENTIRE her grade and purebred Holsteins proposal, The best for lees. MICHIGAN OR- actes fields. All modern two bath home. 96 live arrival. ALLEN HATCHERY, Box 100, 
mostly fall freshening. Write for detail, BOX CHARD SUPPLY CO., South Haven, Micht ft. equipped barn with barn cleaner, Two big Windsor, Missouri. 11-2 
eames Heast’s Daitrmed. fect..Abbiness. gan. Phone 252. 6- silos. 30 ft. and 50 ft. poultry houses. Grade 
Wiseoasia 11-2 “A” milkhouse. Other buildings. Only §90 RABBITS 

REGISTERED « grade Holstein heifers, bred HAY AND BEDDING per acre and worth it! Other farm bargains. 
epee. W. STRAUSS, Waitem, =e a A Gee Sal ee | ee a New Zealand rabbits on $500 

REGISTERED 11 Guernseys, and Brown | gxavin@S, baled or loose. For livestock bed- - Bs ae he _ eS aaah mm Ficnty tabebete, details. 

Swiss. All ages. J. M. MeFARLAND, Water- ding and poultry litter. Carload lots only, ne ee Se ee WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson, Mich.  9-* 

W Write for .prices to JAGERSON FUEL Co., Mississippi Gult Coast, 100 miles trom New ’ ’ , 

Box 604, Neenah, Wisconsin. 9.* be sere Fr ee round ——— milk 

market. our barns, two tenant ouses, Mma- 

CATTLE MARKERS aa we Ay “Saka oe = chinery shed, 500 ton capacity silos, owner's DOGS 

x ~ ranch house, 460 secres includes 150 acres, 
ALUMINUM, brass and ‘colored plastic Bend Bavaria, Ohio. 9 nine year old tung orchard. Price §60,000 gy English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
- . . and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
tor catalog. GEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON, SILOS long terms. Might rent to reliable party. BOX trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 
ant 15 -- Wayne, Pennsylvania t. a ae Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
Catth arkers ple with chain, Oraas . P . . 
tag for } a and . Write tur telder. STOP—Top ensilage spoilage. Hundreds of farms | FLORMIDA—For acreage, farms and homes. icin iene thes s . 18- 

Gol am . . , testing this Polyethlyn silo cover prove: You w es. imported parents. 
DEN ARROW PAR MS, Dept. ©, Hunt- rite A. M. POWELL, Associate with Dally, Puppies guaranteed. HOWARD McCLAIN 

ngton, Indians 16.* needn't waste @ — — than pays for Realtor, Delray Beach, Florida. R6, Lima, Obio. 2-¢ 
siinas. Special Gmewet®’ aad 14° ches 00.e SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 

STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 1¢ - 95 Post Paid Covers and liners for POSITIONS WANTED TWENTY FARMS. Flanagan, Il. 5-* 

rr pit trench silos. Prices by request, PLAS- years breeding, training, handling 

ARTIFICIAL ing eq nt. Largest, most TiC SILO COVER CO., Northfeld, Minnesota. | WORKING Farm Manager seeks permanent posi- a eae ce Caen Rapestes 

anenies e. Write for free catalog. NASCO tion on large dairy farm. Fully experienced heritage, gives you intelligent, hard working 
Fort At Wi : 1.* all phases farming and rehabilitation. Graham cattle dogs. Try mine. M. 5. PERROT, R-4, 
ree , “9 FEED BAGS School graduate. Excellent feterences. Small |  Ott®wa, Illinois. 
M ' » R.. Roffin, family. Please write details and teleph 
aye ’ For healthy | WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton number to arrange interview. BOX 714, care NUTRIA 
" ashes se reg and borlap teed bags. Write for our quote- Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wi 
' a Se tions. THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP SHOW Herdsman—Owner-Manager of prominent RAISE Nutria—One pair can make you inde- 
2 Oo postpaid with COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 1- herd selling ont. Desire to manage show herd pendent in 3 years. Part time, little capital 
2 mew Mastitis Oint- - ee gun oe furnish 4 _— and space, New in America but proven. As- 
. Uderkrea and Cattle hand book RM EQUI ‘or qualificat and references write sociation backing. Visit our ranch or write. 
ANIELS, INC., Ma od, Massachu- FA PMENT - 708, care Hoard’s Deiryman, Fort Atkinson. CABANA NUTRIA OF ILLINOIS, Rushville, 
: COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carricrs, HEROSMAN and Farm Manager, single, college Tilinois. 11-2 

HORN weig Made in 4 sizes b.. 1 lb steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- graduate, lifetime experience. Best of refer. RAISE Nutria for profit. North America’s new- 

~ a srkers $5.25 ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, ING, Bel ences. BOX 710, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort est and fastest growing fur-bearing animal 

, ' mber bottle of Air, Maryland 18-* Atkinson, Wisconsin. industry. Free literature. Write HENRY M. 

‘ We also carry com KNIVES—Fiecld Harvesters and Silo Fillers 94.50 TURNER, R. R. = 1, Xenia, Ohio. 
: “ neck chains veter eacl John Deere, Case, Skyline, McCormick, HELP WANTED 
: erums, Teme Papec, New Holland. Most baler knives $5.50 oo) heen, For More 1o ; 
" every « tor the stockman each. Highest quality. Money back guarantee. HERDSMAN—Single, exce’ t Specia niti 
-" >. oo « BREEDERS sUP Postpaid. ©.0.D. add $1. - AGRICULTURAL hours. State qualifications. DOUGAN DAIRY. pportu es 
PLY ©O., Cour Biutfs, lows 24-° KNIVES,,. Baldwinsville, N. Y¥. 9-spl Beloit, Wisconsin. Turn to Next Page 














June 10, 1956 
Guernsey meeting 
honors seven 


At the 79th annual meeting of 
the American Guernsey Cattle 
Club in Philadelphia, Pa., seven pi- 
oneer breeders were honored. 

The group includes: 

J. P. Broadhurst, Westville, N. 
J., pioneer breeder and present 
manager of Locust Grove Farms; 


Langwater and : ‘ 
George Watts Hill, Rougemont, 
N. C., longtime of the 


owner of Quail Roost Farm; 

H,. M. Pate, Trenton, N. J., farm 
and sales manager who founded 
the famous Eastern Guernsey Sale; 

J. C. Penney, New York City and 
Gallatin, Mo., famous founder of 
both the chain of J. C, Penney 
stores and nationally -.acclaimed 
Foremost Guernsey Farms; 

James B. Robertson, Paoli, Pa., 
president of the Pennsylvania 
Guernsey Breeders Association for 
many years; 

and, in memorium, the late A. 
L. Brown, founder of famous Clear 
Springs Farm in Concord, N. C. 





Cope’s Jerseys produce 
two more champions 


Internationally famous for breed- 
ing champion producing dairy cat- 
tle, Cope’s Jerseys under the man- 
agement of Ralph E. Cope, Jr., 
Langlois, Ore., has two more Jere 
sey cows that have gained national 
recognition for milk production. 


Sir Challenger Pansy recently 
completed her third consecutive 
1,000-pound fat record on twice- 
daily milking to become the sec- 
ond Jersey ever to obtain this pro- 
duction. Her stablé mate, Opal 
Crystal Lady, was the first cow of 
any breed to attain this distinction 
and today holds five consecutive 
production records of over 1,000 
pounds fat. 

Sir Challenger Pansy produced 
16,680 pounds milk containing 1,068 
pounds fat in 365 days. This rec- 
ord was made in spite of a severe 
injury which she experienced dur- 
ing her record. 

Lilac Lad’s Juliet is the other 
cow in the Cope herd to attain a 
production level of 1,000 pounds 
fat. She produced 20,344 pounds 
milk with 1,102 pounds fat in 365 
days on twice-daily milking at 8 
years and 8 months of age earlier 
this year. 

This record brought the total 
production of Lilac Lad’s Juliet to 
106,944 pounds milk containing 
5,767 pounds fat. The fact that 53 
one-ton trucks would be required 
to haul this production gives a 
graphic illustration of the amount 
she has produced in her lifetime. 

Both cows are expected to re- 
ceive Medals of Merit from The 
American Jersey Cattle Club, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for their extraordi- 
nary production. 





Chicago to repeat 
State Street Dairy Parade 


Chicago’s annual salute to the 
dairy farmer will be repeated in 
a great State Street Parade Sat- 
urday morning, October 6, the 


opening day of the 4th Interna- 
tional Dairy Show. 

Its sponsors are the Chicago Daily 
News, the Pure Milk Association, 
the American Dairy Association, 
and the International Dairy Show. 
The show opens October 6 for an 
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Special Opportunities 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 








field, Tilinois. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


FREE—“Sew It Yourself With Cotton Bags."’ 
New, free 24-page idea book for making 
clothing, household articles, toys and gifts 
from colorful cotton bags. 1956 Simplicity 
pattern illustrations. Send posteard to COT- 
TON COUNCIL, Box 9906, Memphis 12, Ten- 
nessee Offer expires April 1, 1957. More 
than $15,000.00 in valuable gifts, cash prizes, 
and free vacation trips given away to women 
during the 1956 Cotton Bag Sewing Contest. 
See your local feed dealer for. complete con- 
test information and official entry blanks. 10-2 

BUY Wholesale Save 66 2/3%! Appliances, fur- 
niture, jewelry, toys, sporting goods, tools. 
Free catalogs. NATIONAL BUYERS SERV- 
ICE, Box 3338DB, San Francisco. 11-14 


FILM SERVICE 


FANFOLD Fotos—Now by mail. Roll developed 
8 brilliant enlergemenw in album form, al! 
for 25c coin. MAIL-PIX, Dept. H, Box 7100, 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 9-* 

ROLL developed, 8 beautiful enlarged prints 

















25c; 12—35c. (Trial) 10 reprints 40c. Quick 

service. WILLARD'S, Box 2555T, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 10-* 
MISCELLANEOUS 





NEED stationery? You wil) like our livestock il- 
lustrations. We will print your order with 
your own breed on it. Write for stationery 
circular. HOARD’'S ene bene Vort Atkin- 

Wisconsin. 20-* 

PAINT, outside titanium, teed and oil. Guar- 
anteed not to peel. $4.95 value, special fac- 
tory price—$2.25 Gal. Free sample. SNOW 
WHITE PAINT ©O., Toledo 2, Ohio. 7-5 

BILLBOOKS — Statements—Envelopes—Rubber 
stamps. EDDIROSE, Bronx 72, New York. 
Free catalog. 

FREE booklet on Florida farming. Send for 
36-page booklet with information on every 
phase of Florida farming. Learn about Filori- 
da’s extra advantages—long growing seasons, 
multiple crop production, diversification, ex- 
panding markets Florida needs experienced 
farmers with adequate capital—truck farmers, 
dairymen, poultrymen, livestock raisers, nurs- 


erymen. And Florida offers happier year ‘round 
living for you and your family. Plan a Flor- 
ida sightseeing vacation soon. Visit famous 
attractions, and the farm areas. Send today 
for Florida farm booklet and we'll include va- 
cath oJer with 25 color illustrations of 


Florida scenes—both free! Write STATE OF 
FLORIDA, 6507E Commission Bidg., Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 





For Person-to-Person contact use 
Hoard’s Dairyman Classified Ads. 
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OWN A CHESAPEAKE 
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Tho Brood with Trededion ond Tipe, 
LARGEST PRODUCERS OF 4% 

at lowest feed cost 
The Dairyman's choice for 





AYRSHIRE ¢ aNEEDERS ASS'H, 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES—tLave you selected 
that good senior bull calf that is nice enough to 
show, and good enough to be your next herd 
sire? We have a tew extra good ones. Write for 
pedigrees and prices. 

STRATHGLASS FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N.Y. 


““[ONG LANE AYRSHIRES 


If you are interested in a combination of 
Neshaminy Miss Phett and Penshurst Jim, 
we have just the foundation you are look- 
ing for. 
Our Son of ‘‘Miss Phett’’ by ‘“‘dim’’ is 
siring the kind that everyone tikes. Bet- 
ter reserve a bull-—that way you will be 
sure to get more for your herd sire dollar. 
LONG LANE FARM, _ Marine _City, Michigan 
-— 

















THE STARTING POINT FOR DAIRY PROFITS 
Choice heifer and bull calves rich im the blood 
ot Carefree Diamond Jim, Double Approved. 
Also polled bull calves out of daughters ard 
granddaughters of Diamond Jim. Al! calves from 
classified and official herd test dams. Write for 
pedigrees and prices. 
CAREFREE FARMS 
"Traditionally The Best’’ NEW HAVEN, IND. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL CALF, Born 

9/12/55. Dam's record 12000 milk, 557% fat 

as @ 2 year old. Imported breeding. Write: 

GREENFIELD FARM, ®@0x 63, Route 2, 
w 


vago, 











REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULLS 
All ages, from approved and high producing dams. 
BAN TARA FARM Hudson, Wisconsin 








Whether you are an old breeder, or a new 
breeder contemplating entering the ranks of the 
breeders of purebred Brown Swiss cattle, you are 


interested in the future of Brown Swiss cattle 
Interest in Brown Swiss cattle is growing more 
rapidly today than in any other dairy breed in 
America. The reason for this is that Brown Swiss 
have proved themselves to be what real dairy 
farmers want 

Farmers today are more widely interested in 
Brown Swiss cattle than ever before. The 
number of animals registered, the number of 
sales of breeding st ae the number of inquiries 
from all parts of th intry each year are 
greater than the year ‘be fo re 


For more information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 
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Annual HYCREST Goodwill Heifer Sale 


' 
will be held in Northampton, Mass., 
1956. Consignments of outstanding heifers and , 
young cows have been made by top Brown Swiss | 
Breeders in the Midwest and East who have used ! 
HyCrest blood lines in their breeding programs. 


on August 11, 


HyCresy/ 
US 


©0. Bos 566 f Leominster, Mean, 


611 











BRYN MAWR FARM .. . Announces new lo- 
cation. Mawr farm has been sold for sub- 


our NEw asus: 
FRANK 6. ASTROTH, Rte. 1, Fi 


DALVIEW 


x JERSEYS x 


Bull calves selling out of breeding season 

are a buy. And if they a heifers 

that will produce 10,000 Ibs. of milk or 

more, you have an even better buy. 

FOR enceverien PROVEN epEnTAnsE 
ceneave bs aad PA 


DALVIEW JERSEY FARM 
Box 45 Cedar Hill, Texas 
“Bugs” Zelda, Darrell Lane, and Kyle Tate 


page SUNSET JERSE YS—Reogistered Jerseys 
many young’ bulls and bull 

oy , May 15th to —— let we 
ang alt a at lowest prices i ears. Send 
for tree Biltmore and Tmport breeding. 
THE eHNis JERSEY HERDS, Festus, Missouri. 


BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


STUDY THIS HERD SIRE PR 
aes a pe CONFIDENT ieee 
Born 11-19-55 Tattoo T 34 
A Bon of dune Volunteer Confident, Excel- 
lent Sr. Superior Sire—Full brother to the 
4 Jersey cow in the nation with 1,319 lbs 














Dam of calf is an Excellent, Ton of Gold 
with 5 records to 732 lbs. fat. 2nd Dam 
an Excellent, Ton of Gold, Tested Dam 
100,000 Ibs. milk producer. Next 3 dams are 
Tested Dams. 
Bred For Production For Generations 
Write For Price And Particulars 


“nD . 
3 Brigham 
harm lo" 
staan Se 
Established 1803 
ELBERT &. ay ey Owner 






VERMONT 














GUERNSEYS 


ESKDALE FARMS Registered 


GUERNSEYS 


PROMISING BULL CALVES 
By proven bulls and out of high producing 
cow families. Priced reasonable 


Box 488 Tryon, North Carolina 


HIGH PRODUCTION PLUS 
THE CONSTITUTION AND 
CONFORMATION TO 
MAINTAIN IT 


We offer the finest selected bull calves sired 
by Imp. Petrennerie Dandy, Langwater 
Royalton and Fairlawn Courteous Prince 
and out of Strong proven cow families. 
AR & D.H.LA. records, Inquiries are in- 
vited, so are you. 


Liberty Bell Farm 
Milwaukee Road, Libertyville, Dlinois 











JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Registered and Grade Females. Al! 
ALSO BULLS. Free Service to Buy: 
or Bo ight on Order Fort Atkinson. Wisconsir 


GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you desire——grade or pure bred, 
Lee Buriingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY SREEDERS' 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


G > Bee 








GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 
Offering select Guernecy bull calves up to service- 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin 
en outstanding type and production Sire. Dams: 
sre daughters of the great proved high production 
Sire, Fiying Horse Masters Royal, large. typy 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
Ibs. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 305—2x milking 
Heifer calves for club work for Sale, the blue rib 
bon kind. The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 





Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
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Factual research underscores the extra profit poten- 
tial from the high production level of the typical 


Registered Holstein. 














Sign yo the Timted- 


A recent study in a leading dairy state reveals that 
22 good cows, producing at a rate close to that of 
all Registered Holsteins on official test, actually re- 
turn more profit than 300 average cows! 

The key to dairy surplus problems can be found 
in the fact that you must market seven times as 
much milk from average cows to net the same in- 
come over feed cost possible with typical Regis- 
tered Holstein efficiency. 


The big, efficient, Registered Holstein cow can be 
expected to convert more than half of her feed to 
milk. By comparison, the average cow converts less 
than 30 percent of her total feed intake to milk... 
using the balance for costly body maintenance. 






Big production per cow with Registered Holsteins 
adds up to more milk per acre... per man-hour ... 
per dollar invested — the real answers to increased 


dairy profits today. 





“Registered % 
HOLSTEINS | FIT THE FARM...FIT THE 


Cixeed of the limed- 


MARKET 






THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
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NEED A GOOD 














IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 
GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the owner of your 
own herd sire? e have of 


yourself. The Wor 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable, 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 














OE ATR 6 
Choice registered Guernsey bulls 
en sires, such as HORSESHOE connaD 
ASTERBILT and out of at least 550 
dams, for sale. Large selection to 
from, serviceable age and ye er. Calf- 
heed vaccinated. Bang’s free, TB accred- 
ited herd. Write or visit us for pedigrees 
and full particulars. 
BRANDTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Mina. 











A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select o 
good typy young bull sired by one our fine 
juality sires—Langwater Rocket, Ideal Narciesa’s 
Radiant or Fairlawn K. Princeton. They will add 
quality to your herd and they are priced right. 
See them at the farm. Highway 2#96—between 
Stillwater and White Bear, Minn. 


SANITARY FARM DAIRIES, INC. 
415 Grove &t. St. Paul 1, Minn. 


FOREMOST PREDICTION 


Voted 3rd most influential sire of the 

Guernsey breed. Proved one of the great- 

est production transmitting sires through 

his sons and grandsons. Our herd is line- 

bred to Foremost Prediction. 

Breeding animals of both sexes available. 
McDONALD FARMS 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


FOR SALE 


Bull born February 4, 1956 


Dam's three records average 12434—594 
in .305C, 2 on 2x milking, 1 on 3x. 
Sire's dam Excellent has 5 consecutive 
records 2x—4 in 305C, averaging 10956 
—580. From great cow families. Also 
choice unrelated heifers all ages. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 














Purebreds and fee ge of Pabst, 
GUERNSEY SURE? {| tacecin ts soe wie "hee ete 
herds in the State of Wisconsin w better 
14 | bred sires have for 30 ° 
It you are looking for a young site oe Se ot ee ns ee D 
i $008 type and production beck We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
im, write for our sale list. We have pure bred and hi grades. At present, there 
youngsters for sale at reasonable are special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
prices, out of very good female fami- and heifers in carload or truckload lots. We serv- 
lies and sired by Leeside Dairyman, ice over 700 herds. Our motto is—‘‘Quality at 

McDonald Farms Mister Dairyman, the lowest prices possible.’* 4 
Dairyman Favorite, or Dairyman Divi- Services — W. L. Baird — Arthur F. Bennett — 
dend. You will save money if you buy Don A. Stouffer, James L. Gordon and Reynold 
a well bred youngster and raise Bennett at your disposition—can handle orders 
yourself. for truck or carloads, Telephone Liberty 7-3644 
Write Us Today nly aw nse meg 3 SS 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM INTER-COUNTY 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 

Box 177 Waukesha, Wis. 
WALWORTH COUNTY HOLSTEIN 


BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Before buying, see the fine purebred 
and grade cattle in Walworth County. 
Free Fieldman Service 
Contact RALPH PETERS 


DARIEN, WISCONSIN PHONE 126R5 














Smithville Flats, New York 


Choice high grade Jersey, and Holsteins. 
Springers and fresh cows. Some milking be fresh 
ater on. Also bred and springer heifers. T.B.. 
Bang's tested. Also 6-7-8 mo.-old heifers. Calfhood 
vaccinated. Taking orders now for future delivery. 
Claude Thornton, R22, Box 256, Springfield, Mo 


HOLSTEINS 


ROCK COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDER'S ASSOCIATION 
“GATEWAY to WISCONSIN” 
Registered and Grade Hol- 
steing Available from DHIA 
Aceredited Herds. Bred 
Heifers for Fall Freshening. 
FIELDMAN SERVICE 
Information 



















WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 
Quality Holsteins 


Will be glad to help you. We also buy 
on order. Write for information. 
ED WEYKER 

Waukesha, Wis. 
63, Dousman, Wis. 





P. 0. Box 141 
Phone 











Top Holsteins-Top Service 
Select well grown cattle of su- 
perior breeding from this out- 
Standing dairy area, where 
7 customers return year aft- 
er year for more. You, too, 
should buy in Richland Co. 
Cc. VICTOR GOODRICH, 
, The Richland 














Dairy Cows and Heifers 


High Producing—Healthy—Any Breed. Pro- 
tect Yourself and Your herd by Purchases 
from First Wisconsin County in Plan-A Bang’s 
Control Program. Write A. Jd. Klein, Mer., 
Box 100, Mason, Wisconsin. 

BAYFIELD CO. CATTLE COOPERATIVE 














FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Eight coun- 

ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 

and , also good registered service age 

bulls. Burke and Homestead bi 
Service. 


nant. Fieldman Write, wire or call G. 
J. STANCHFIELD, Fieldman, » 30 
Champion Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 








BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 
FROM 
_) “THE HEART!” 
from 


Best selection 
one of the world’s larg- 
eat dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A. test and more 
than 30,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Fieldman sales and 
service. For information write: Frank E. 
Cairns, Fieldman, 353 W. Johnson St., Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 

DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 


CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 


Tri-County Holstein 
Cattle Association 


Let us help you select foundation Hol- 
steins, both purebred and grade, from 
herds of known productivity in the finest 
Holstein area in the country. Orders also 
filled at your direction. 


FRANCIS DARCEY and SONS 
Box 143 Watertown, Wisconsin 
Phone 264 or 962131 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fieldman’'s services. 
Write, wire or phone for prices. 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 
Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


It jy looking for cows or heifers come 
to ge county where good Holsteins are 
raised. ~, em first-handed and save 
expenses. e have 250 head of bred and 
springing gtede and purebred Holstein 
cows an elfers on hand at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any numbe: 
large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 
































JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 1018-W 

















Serving five counties. Of- 
fering select quality heif- 

|) efs and young cows, grade 

Py and registered, bred for 
NI ti type and production. Al- 
so choice, serviceable, 
registered bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service. 

For information write: W. K. WRIGHT, 
Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 











Phone FULTON 6-4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 








HOLSTEINS -- GUERNSEYS 


Good selection young heavy producing close-up 
or springing cows and choice springing or 
fall freshening dairy heifers Direct farm pur- 
chases carefully selected for quality, type and 
production. T.B. & Bang’s Tested. Private daily 
sales and orders conscientiously filled Reason- 
able prices and delivery rates gladly quoted. Buy 
with confidence from Ohio's Oldest Licensed & 
Bonded Dairy Cattle Distributors. 107 years of 
continuous operation. 

tL. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 
3153-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Office Tel.: Kirby 1-5041 Night Tel.: VAlley 1-8024 


— HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS — 
ATTENTION DAIRYMEN: 


We are in position to help purchase your dairy 
cows direct from farms where they are bred and 
raised for high production. Bonded and licensed 
thirty-five years experience, insured truckers 
available. Call or write me before purchasing 
dairy cows. 

EARL MOSER 


NEED MILK? 


Thirty of the 45 cows we advertised 
last time have been sold, along with 9 
bred heifers that were not advertised 
That leaves 15 cows, and these are 15 
of the best. Five buyers came. They 
bought, respectively, 2. 4, 5, 9 and 18 
head. No one asked for anything off, 
because they were priced right—noth- 
ing under $300.00—nothing over $400.00. 
All are production tested, classified, Callf- 
hood Vaccinated and Negative. 
Who wants these other 157 Better phone. 
Numbers 776 or 844. 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS, Hannibal, Missouri 





PHONE: 68 WREN, OHIO 




















DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Complete Sales Service . . . Auction and Private 


Treaty . . . Our listings include Proved Sires, out 
standing bulls, cows, heifers. Also a few top show 
prospects. Fieldmen at your service. Cary, Mlinois 


—Box 404 Phone: MErcury 9-5531. 




















CARNATION MADCAP BUTTER BOY 
“Exoettent’’ 


A Butter Boy son from a daughter of 
A Excellent - Gold Medal Carnation O Boy 
us week we offer an outstanding 

son of Carnation Madcap Butter Boy 
“Excellent” son of Frasea Butter Giri 
Wayne “Excellent’’, who recently com- 
pleted a 13-year-old record of 1008 Ibs. 
of butterfat. 

The dam of the calf offered is a 586 
Ib. two-year-old daughter of ‘‘Excel- 
lent’, Gold Medal Carnation O Boy. 
Next dam is a “Very Good” 1057 Ib. 
daughter of Governor of Carnation 
from a 10% Ib. “Very Good’ daughter 
of Carnation Ormsby Perfection. 

Here is production and type to sult 
the most critical breeder. 

He is Ear Tag B-268, born Septem- 
ber 29, 1955. 

Write for pedigree and price. 


Address: 
CARNATION MILK FARMS 
Dept. £83 




















HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 


production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 


“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 








All Breeds of Dairy Cows 
and Heifers 
FOR SALE 


Fresh and close-up springers. T.B. and 
Bang’s tested. Deliver anywhere. Come 
and make your selections. Also nurse cows. 


A. L. KELTNER - GREELEY, COLORADO 
4 














* . 


STOFFELL WISCONSIN CYCLONE 
Born Decersber 2, 1955 

This month we offer Cyclone, sired by our 
junior herd sire, Wisconsin Spotlight and 
dammed by a two year old who gave 15,582 
Ibs milk 685 ibe fat 4.4% ta 365 
days on 2x 
He is an intense 
heritance to transmit 
tests, and profitable 
and pedigree write: 


STOFFELL'S 
e 12 


calf wit ir 
type high 
For price 


Ormsby bred 
excellent 


production. 


MILK FARM 


Rout Knoxville, Tennessee 























PRODUCTION BRED BULL 








WE ASK YOu to consider a son of our LA Pm My oom “ype ree Ry ,born 
Carnation Plunderer. Have a dozen of am ts clessened | Very Good 
th ie A J ; and is 12 years old and going at better 
em born from August to January. Their | than 500 Ibs. with a whole string of rec 
dams have been sired by Carnation bulls | ords at 500 ibs. level on 2x milking. The 
ae several generations and have been in sire is our senior herd sire with 20 good 
PHILA. test since 1917. Except our herd | milking daughters in our herd. Write or 
res, all are bred here at Eureka Farms. | phone for information and prices. Phone 
C. E. HURLBERT Stockton, mi. | Graysville S10 
J MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, indiana 
Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad's transmission 
a high production and good type is inherited 
by his sone and grandsons. Regal shows an av 
erage increase on 112 pairs of 246 Ibs. milk 
and 25 ibs. fat. Pabst Fobes Burke Ex 
a grandson of Regal from a Burke dam. He 
has 50% Burke blood 





Pabst Regal ‘'Excelient’’ 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 
Two All-American ‘‘Gets’’ 


Burke-bred bulis and semen availabie. 
Write tor pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 


Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. All-American 2-yr-old 1954 





Pabst Fobes Burke Ex. 
All-American dr. Vig. 1953 








Money Saving 
Mastitis Treatment 


Pioneer Firm Introduces 
New Four-in-One Syringe 


G. C. 


SYRACUSE 





Ss ; G. W. Hentord 
treat 

l f eS de 

t Pe i 

sa } four s eS 
< ow | less 
fou ingle 5} JS 
tp ce you save With 
Lt edik ) gets 
e i 1O tne 
( ‘ Being 4-in-1 
ner applicators 

D\ comparison 
Vo formulae Une 
000 units of Penicillin 
in, two Sulfas, Pa 
Copbait The other has 
ciilin units plus Strep 
ilfas and Papain 
loses are mechanically 
’ can apply more than 
in 6cc multiples. The 
er, taster and more eco 
Mastitis treatment, see 


HANFORD MFG. CO 


NEW YORK 





for 


MASTITIS 
SELECTA 


Add SELECTA to 
your “first aid-for- 
cows-kit”’ 


© Fast! 


© Easy! 





© Convenient! 


Dept. 1 


G. C. HANFORD MFG. CO 
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Hazards to heifers on pasture 


The greatest hazard is neglect by the owner. Heifers 
should be watched closely ot least twice every day. 





by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


ANY. of the heifers now on 
M pasture will be in the milk- 

ing line this fall or some- 
time next year. To a considerable 
extent their performance at the 
pail during the first and later iac- 
tations will depend upon how well 
they get along this summer. 

Whether the heifers are in a dis- 
tant pasture or near the farm 
buildings, keep them under close 
observation. 

Check fences often so you al- 
ways know where the heifers are. 
Good fences also keep stray cattle 
from intermingling with the young 
stock. 

Failure to keep up fences may 
not only strain neighbor relations 
through destruction of crops, but 
also be the means of spreading 
disease from one herd to another. 
The following example demon- 
strates what can happen: 


Broken fence—then disease ... 


A dairyman purchased a so-called 
“stockyard’ bull of breeding age 
and turned him out with his heif- 
ers. A neighbor's heifer in heat in 
an adjoining pasture attracted the 
attention of the bull. He had little 
difficulty getting through the fence 
and serving the neighbor’s heifer. 

To make a long story short, the 
bull was infected with the venereal 
known as trichomoniasis. 
is readily transmit- 
ted at time of service. He infected 
the neighbor’s heifer. She did not 
conceive on that service and later 
was bred to the regular herd sire. 

Through this service, the herd 
was infected and carried the 
disease to many of the other fe- 
meles. The incident resulted in two 
badly infected herds and great eco- 
nomic loss to both dairymen 

The dairyman who purchased 
the bull did a great disservice to 
himself through carelessness in se- 
lecting a bull with unknown his- 
tory. He also ruined his neighbor’s 
herd by turning the bull on pas- 
ture without adequate fencing. 

Other infections and diseases 
may be transmitted readily while 
on pasture through intermingling 
of cattle from different herds. In 
self-defense, do not place heifers 
in the same pasture with those 
from another herd without a care- 
ful check of its health status. 
Maintain adequate fencing when 
pasturing livestock next to a neigh- 
bor’s herd, particularly one of 
questionable health. 


disease 
This infection 


sire 


Feeding is easy ... 


When plenty of good pasture is 
available, grain feeding is seldom 
necessary. If this is not the case, 
hay, silage or grain must be sup- 
plemented. Animals on pasture 
should have access to fresh water 
at all times, free choice salt, and 
shade. 

Too little or irregular supplies 
of these items seldom cause death. 
Often, however, there is loss of 
weight, and lowering of resistance 
to disease and parasite infestation. 

Weak calves have been known to 
result when too little salt is avail- 
able. Placing a generous supply of 
salt on a flat rock or on the ground 
once a week is not good practice. 
The salt, plain or mineralized, (and 





other minerals if they are neces- 


sary) should be provided in a spe- 
cial-built covered container placed 
near the water supply and rack 
for roughage or grain feeding. 


Check heat periods ... 


If the heifers are of breeding 
age, heats should be carefully 
checked. Even then, some estrus 
periods will be missed. Provisions 
for observing heats at least twice 
daily must be made if most heifers 
are to be bred on time. 


A substitute measure is turning 
a healthy young bull with a few 
virgin heifers. It is important that 
the bull has not serviced mature 
cows naturally before placing him 
with healthy heifers. 

Older bulls, or even young bulls 
that have serviced mature cows 
naturally, sometimes have difficulty 
in settling heifers. The principal 
reason is that heifers have not had 
the opportunity to build sufficient 
resistance to low-grade venereal 
infections transmitted by bulls that 
have had contact with mature fe- 
males. 


Possible abortions ... 


While making checks for heats, 
observe each heifer for any irregu- 
larities or abnormalities. Look for 
pending abortions indicated by ear- 
ly udder development or swollen 
vulva. If there is self-sucking or 
one heifer nursing another, remove 
the offender immediately or apply 
an anti-sucking device. 

» Observe individuals for lameness. 

If foot rot is suspected or there is 
evidence of sickness or infection, 
call a veterinarian at once. If 
mudholes persist, fence them off 
or fili them in with gravel. Also 
fence out pools of stagnant water 
from which the heifers are likely 
to drink, 

Shade is important for protec- 
tion against the hot sun. If there 
are no trees, an inexpensive shed 
or lean-to is a good investment. 
Following an_ electrical storm, 
check for injury or death from 
lightning. 

Summertime is the busy period 
on the farm. Heifers om pasture 
are apt to be neglected. A suc- 
cessful program for their care in- 
cludes the following: 

1. Maintain good pasture fences. 

2. Provide a constant supply of 
fresh water. 

3. Provide salt, preferably min- 
eralized salt, in a covered contain- 

er in a convenient place. 

4. If minerals are necessary, 
make a constant supply available 
in the same manner as salt. 

5. If pasture growth is inade- 
quate, supply grain and supplemen- 
tary roughage. It is preferable to 
have a fresh supply daily. 

6. Observe heats closely. 

7. Check carefully for udder and 
foot injuries, for signs of sickness 
and infection, and for signs of 
abortion. 

8. Remove heifers that have ac- 
quired the sucking habit or correct 
the condition. 

9. On your daily visits mingle 
quietly with the heifers. This gives 
them confidence and makes it easi- 
cr to break them in for milking. 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


FOR HAY OR ENSILAGE 


15 Ft. Long *39” 


FREIGHT PREPAID 





©@ PERMANENT 

© ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
© CUTS YOUR FEED COST 

© FEEDS 24 HEAD 


STATES SALES CO 


¥ mrAL 














New Low 
Bulk Tank Milk Strainer 
fits standard uses 64" 
milk can neck filter disc 
SANITARY, LASTS 
SEAMLESS INDEFINITELY 


“HAS NO EQUAL" says customer: 

“We have received our first shipment and are 
very much pleased with it .. This highly polished _ 
strainer has no equal in our estimation and we 
felt we would like to express our opinion of it 





No. 9216—18 quart capacity 
First in STAINLESS STEEL Dawy Utensits 
The VOLLRATH Co. 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Py 
‘ A 
rd J OT ' 
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Here's faster, safer milking —and 
easier on your cows! That's be- 
cause only Conde 400" Milkers 

have the... 
Conde 400" Patented infiation 
Has a rounded top that fits against 
the base of the cow's udder form- 
ing a perfect seal with absolute 
comfort. Having a tapered side- 
wall, the cow's teat, regardless of 
length, is always squeezed in the 
ight direction to give nature pos 
i assistance in keeping the 
teats in ‘‘hand-milked’’ condition, 
of the vacuum require- 


ments. 
Enjoy Conde ‘400°’ milking in floor 
' models, suspended models or con- 
i veyor-type models for milking par- 
' lor or barn installation. All have 
> the Conde patented exclusives that 
save time and money — have 

cows with a Conde 
= Free demonstration—See your 
local Conde dealer for free dem- 
onstration or send for informa 
1} tion on the complete line of 
H Conde "400" 




















NE Co., Inc. 


CONDE MILKING MACHI 
HERR NEW YORK 








n't Fool ME! 


1’) telt you whether that cow is any good or 
itt tell you 
te keep her 


: 


me 
pretty blamed ofose to tell) 
are @ Galryman or jut encther 
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Cystic ovaries of cattle 


What causes cystic ovaries? 

The exact cause of cystic ovaries 
is not known. There is some evi- 
dence, however, that the condition 
is caused or associated with heavy 
feeding and high milk production. 
There also appears to be a heredi- 
ty relationship. 

Certain high-producing cow fam- 
ilies appear to have a larger per- 
centage of cystic ovaries than oth- 
ers. The incidence increases as 
breeding is delayed. 

How do cysts develop? 

Normal healthy cows return to 
heat about every three weeks when 
they are not bred. The cow is 
quiet between heat periods due to 
the presence of a hormone called 
progesterone. Progesterone is se- 
creted by a temporary tissue struc- 
ture of the ovary, a “yellow body”. 

When the cow is with calf the 
yellow body remains intact in the 
ovary during the gestation period. 
When the cow is not with calf the 
yellow body begins to disappear or 
is absorbed in about 16 to 17 days 
following the previous heat. 

When the influence of proges- 
terone has been sufficiently re- 
duced, a second hormone (estro- 
gen or heat-producing) is formed 
in the developing follicle. 

The normal follicle is a small 
blister-like structure on one of the 
ovaries, It normally ruptures about 
one to twenty hours after heat. 

The egg is released and estro- 
gen production ceases. When the 
follicle fails to rupture, it usually 
increases in size. This enlarged 
follicle is called a cyst. The estro- 
gen hormone may or may not con- 
tinue to be secreted. If the heat- 
producing hormone is continually 
or sporadically produced, the cow 
may show irregular heat periods. 
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Are cysts ever found when the 
cow does not show heat? 

Yes, this is a fairly common oc- 
currence. Heats are not noticed 
because the estrogenic hormone is 
not secreted by tiny glands within 
the cyst. The cow may go along 
for months without coming in heat 
if this condition is not treated. 

Can cystic ovaries be treated? 

Most cystic cows can be success- 
fully treated with hormones. The 
earlier they are treated, the better 
the results. Treatment must some- 
times be repeated. A small num- 
ber of cows do not respond. 

When a cow bellows and acts 
like a bull pawing the ground, is 
this a sign of cystic ovaries? 

Yes, cystic ovaries are always 
found when these symptoms are 
present. In most cases, the condi- 
tion is found after the cysts have 
been present for some time. Also, 
it may be an indication that the 
adrenal glands are involved. When 
these glands are affected, treat- 
ment is often unsuccessful. 

When irregular heat periods are 
present, does it mean the cow is 
always cystic? 

No. There are other causes of 
irregular heat periods. 

If cystic ovaries are suspected, 
should I call my veterinarian? 

By all means call him without 
delay. If it proves to be a cyst, 
prompt treatment is advised. 

Are cows ever found cystic when 
they are pregnant? 

Yes, sometimes there will be a 
cyst and a yellow body on one 
ovary or a cyst on one and a yel- 
low body on the other. The occa- 
sional heat periods observed do not 
interfere with pregnancy. Some- 
times it is advisable to treat the 
cystic condition. If properly treat- 
ed, there will be no interference 
with pregnancy. 





PERSISTENT DIARRHEA 


I have a Guernsey cow with a 
condition resembling winter scours. 
After a careful examination, our 
veterinarian concluded that the di- 
arrhea was not caused by conta- 
gion, infection, or by the presence 
of any foreign body in the diges- 
tive tract. 

He left some capsules, but after 
a few days, there was no improve- 
ment. Then he advised me to try 
some new powdered antibiotic. One 
week on this medicine seemed to 
aggravate the diarrhea to such an 
extent that he advised me to dis- 
continue it. 

The cow continues to eat and 
milks about 30 pounds per day, 
although she has lost around 200 
pounds in weight since freshening 
six weeks ago. There seems to be 
nothing else wrong except the di- 
arrhea. 

Honesdale, Pennsylvania O. A. D. 


Several months ago we came 
across a cow with scours, having 
symptoms similar to those you de- 
scribe, that would not respond to 
treatment. However, there may be 
no similarity. 

The cow was finally slaughtered 
after a test for Johne’s disease 
was found negative. The principal 
post-mortem lesions were a marked 


sub-mucosal thickening of almost 
the entire intestinal tract. Your 
veterinarian may find it advisable 
to test for Johne’s disease if she 
does not respond to treatment. 

We hope your cow improves. 
Later on, we would appreciate a 
report from you or your veteri- 
narian on her. 


BLOOD TUMORS 


We have a year-old heifer that 
has spots on her legs, side, and 
back, They seem to scab over and 
then bleed. 

We would appreciate any help 
you could give us on this problem. 

Pickford, Michigan J. H. ©. 


From your brief description, we 
are not able to identify the “spots” 
you describe on the legs and body 
of your heifer. We believe, how- 
ever, the lesions are what are 
known as angiomas or blood tu- 
mors. Animals as well as humans 
are occasionally born with this 
condition. They can do no particu- 
lar harm except that they bleed 
every time the thin walls are brok- 
en. If the tumors are troublesome, 
they may be ligated or cauterized 
by your veterinarian. 

If nothing is done, exercise care 
that the lesions are not injured 
with a currycomb, etc. 
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THE OVERWHELMING CONSENSUS OF OPINION! 


"$ta-Fresh Treated Silage Stays Green, Fresh, 
Sweet-Smelling. It is the finest ever seen!” 


Three full years of extensive use on dairy and beef farms all over America 
have proved there’s nothing like Sta-Fresh Sodium Bisulfite to keep grass 
silage fresh—green—sweet-smelling. Farmers have seen it make a tastier, more 
palatable feed that cattle thrive on with big gains in milk and beef. They’ve 
found Sta-Fresh low in cost, easy to apply, a real boon to grass farming. 


From Wisconsin to the deep South, 
from Pennsylvania to California, 
come reports of amazing success with 
Sta-Fresh. Here are some of the 
things pleased farmers are saying: 


No Offensive Silage Odor 


““Weuse Sta-Fresh because it makes such 
a big difference in color and odor of the 
silage. The silage is definitely greener 
and sweeter smelling as it is fed.” 

“Sta-Fresh is well worth the money if 
for no other reason than to eliminate 
the bad odor of silage. I'm sold on it.” 

“We like Sta-Fresh treated silage be- 
cause it is fresher, greener, sweeter. Our 
cattle like it better.” 


“We have used Sta-Fresh for three 


years. It consistently gives a finer grade 
of silage, with no odor and better pala- 
tability.” 


Cattle Flourish on It! 


“There’s no better forage for dairy cows. 
Sta-Fresh silage has helped me keep my 
milk production up, and get good, rich, 
milk even in winter.” 

“Sta-Fresh silage provided the answer 
to my need for a good, low-cost feed that 
beef cattle like and gain weight on.” 





cattle ate four tires more bisulfited silage 
than untreated silage. Laboratory tests 
show Sta-Fresh treated silage to be far 
richer in important food elements. No 
wonder cattle like itt 


Use STA-FRESH... Keep 


“T haul cattle long distances by truck 
and find that Sta-Fresh treated silage 
fed to these cattle allows them to get 
back ‘on feed’ again more readily.” 


Good Silage at High 
Moisture Levels 


“T’ve used Sta-Fresh for several years, 
find that it enables us to make good si- 
lage at much higher moisture levels.” 
“With Sta-Fresh, we are able to put 
up good rich grass silage instead of dry 
hay during the early rainy season.” 
“Have used Sta-Fresh thres years, 
can use direct cut more readily because 
good silage can be made at higher mois- 
ture levels. Like the greener color too,” 


Limited Supply Available— 
Order Today! 


Let your own cattle prove the goodness 
of Sta-Fresh treated silage. They'll like 
it better and do better on it. Sta-Fresh 
is sold in convenient 80-lb. bags. More 
and more farmers are learning the big 
benefits of Sta-Fresh . . . so demand is 
growing rapidly. Order it today from 
your dealer. General Chemical Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 40 
Rector Street, New York 6, New York. 


Silage FRESH, GREEN, SWEET-SMELLING 





: :* € 
Wives Love It! The contaminating “silage 
stink” that gets into the milk, clings to 
clothes, hair, is ended by Sta-Fresh. Sta- 
Fresh treated silage stays fresh, sweet- 
smelling ... keeps wives happy! 








Every Dairy Farmer Should Read This Letter! 


Reproduced below are excerpts from ® 


a letter sent to all members of the 
CARLTON COUNTY COOPERATIVE POWER ASSOCIATION 
KETTLE RIVER, MINNESOTA 





March 8, 1956 





Dear Member: 

































- « « We do not sell milk tanks. We would like to be neutral, and we are = as far 
as manufacturers of tanks is concerned. Where we can not be neutral is at the point 
where equipment is proposed for installation which will by its operation reduce 

the capability of your present electric system, or create an unnecessary expense. 
Limitations have been placed in the past on other types of equipment, and it is 
just as necessary for us to choose here between two types of coolers. In our com- 
parison the direct expansion type of cooler is the loser. 





» « » There are some advantages in an ice bank type that cannot be duplicated by 
the direct expansion type. For instance: 


1. The ice bank type can operate "off peak". This has been well demonstrated. 
2. The ice bank type will not freeze milk. The direct expansion type frequently does. 


3. The ice bank type provides some reserve refrigeration in case of power failure. 
4. The ice bank type maintains a more constant temperature of the milk in the tank. 


5. The ice bank type gives off more uniform volume of heat in the milk house. 
6. The ice bank type usually: a. costs less to buy. ee 
. ahs 





b. costs less to install. : } ‘ 

¢. costs less to service. ie 
7. And it will meet every 3-A requirement as well as a direct expansion type will. 3 
« « « We will be glad to discuss any of the points we have touched on if you wish ‘ ¥ 
to call on us in our office. We will continue to look for and give you accurate Ba 
information. j if 


Yours very truly, mt 
i 2 


CARLTON COUNTY COOPERATIVE POWER ASS'N,. 
Ludwig Anderson, Manager 
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The ICE BANK COOLER that 
" outperforms them all! : f] f) | 


BULK MILK COOLERS 
ee ——\ 















Them Any prnen BaY PARI-KOOLS 


te: - cooler can match Dari- 
Med once operating and maintenance costs 
(wt: joes not freeze milk because the ilk 
with ice water. Get the facts q d od 
get a guaranteed, farm-proven DARI-KOOL = 
Meets or Exceeds All 3A , 
For Fabrication and Coo 


Kool’s fast cool. 


Sanitary Standards 


ling. 









Model shown 
DKS-200 — (200 gallons) 


Also available in 100, 150, 250 
400, 500, 600, and 700-gallon sizes 


Write Dept. 95 today for 
“ ne F 
; HOW TO SELECT THE RIGHT w FREE folder 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1444 £. 





